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THE 
BRITISH 
SAILORS’ 
SOCIETY 


earnestly appeals 
for help 


GENUINE IRISH 
TWEEDS AND 
HOMESPUNS 


World famous for smart appear- 
ance and hard wear ; surpass all 
other fabrics for durability and. 
comfort. 


Sold direct from the old-estab- 


to enable them to keep pace 
with the urgent and increasing 
cost of maintaining Homes and 


lished distributing centre; by the 
yard, or in garments tailored to 
measure. 


Patterns and Tailoring Details, 


Hostels in ports all over the 


i : a oe “ s Post Free, from Desk 18. 
Empire for our Seafarers’ needs 


Ef THE WHITE HOUSE 
tC PORTRUSH, NORTHERN IRELAND 


No branches or agencies. 


Donations welcomed by Hon. Treasurer, 
the Rt. Hon. Sir Frederick Sykes, P.C., 
680 Commercial Road, London, E.14. 
Mr. Herbert E. Barker, General Secretary 


Enquiries are invited to~ 


Royal Exchange, London. 


















































THE “‘ARETHUSA” IS STILL HELPING POOR 
BOYS TO BECOME COOD SAILORS 


Many ‘‘Arethusa” boys are now officers 
in the Royal and Merchant Navies 


IMMEDIATE FINANCIAL HELP VITALLY NEEDED 


THE SHAFTESBURY HOMES & 
“ARETHUSA” TRAINING SHIP 


Founded 1843) 
164, SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, LONDON, W.C.2 


President: H.R.H. THE DUKE OF KENT, K.G. 


For sweet breath and pearly teeth- 
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LARGE TUBE FROM ALL CHEMISTS 




















EVERY SHIP IN THE ROYAL 


NAVY 
is portrayed and deseribed in 


“BRITISH WARSHIPS” 


Published by «The Illustrated London News.” 


@ This panorama publication (size 19 124 ins.) contains 150 superb photographs with explanatory 
diagrams and descriptions of every vessel in the Navies of the British Commonwealth. Can be ordered 
from principal booksellers or from “* The Illustrated London News,” 32, St. Bride Street, London, E.C.4 


By post, Inland 
and Abroad 4/- 


Price 3/6 
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BRIDE STREET 





PUBLISHING OFFICE 32-34, ST 
LONDON, E.C.4 


PRICE ONE SHILLING: BY INLAND POST, 1 
Canada and Newfoundland, 14d 


REGISTPRED AS A NEWSPAPER FOR TRANSMISSION IN THE UNITED KINGDOM 


Foreign, 2d r condition f sale and supply of The Illustrated London News" see foot of last page 
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To ensure the true development of their inborn 
confidence our airmen must be trained on the 
finest aeroplanes, powered by the most reliable 
engines obtainable. The type established as 
the principal basic trainer of the Empire’s air 
forces is the de Havilland Tiger Moth with de 
Havilland Gipsy Major engine. It is being built 
in large numbers at de Havilland factories in 
England, Canada, Australia.and New Zealand. 


The de Havilland Aircraft Co., Ltd., with its 
background of unparalleled experience dating 
back to 1908, with its chain of branch manu- 
facturing, servicing and training establishments 
throughout the Dominions, is building aircraft, 
engines and controllable-pitch airscrews in 
thousands for the effort of the Empire. 
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FIGHTING HIS BATTLE OVER AGAIN: AN R.A.P. SERGEANT-PILOT DESCRIBES TO A PLIGHT-LIEUTENANT 
THE MANCEUVRES HE USED IN SHOOTING DOWN A NAZI. 


The thousandth German warplane to be ‘“‘ smacked down '’—in the vivid words of | * The Times" on August 24, * that we do not even yet realise the extent of our victory, 
a young Air Force pilot—since June 18 was sent crashing into the English Channel while on August 20 Lord Halifax said there never had been a more arresting reflection 
on August 22; and as we go to press the victory score is steadily mounting. The | in history than the thought that the fate of modern civilisation depended on some 
wildly inaccurate German initial reports have been corrected by the careful calcu- thousands of young air pilots, their average age perhaps twenty-three whose 
lations of our own Air Ministry, and world opinion is unanimous in praise of the courage and skill was saving the world and earning the world’s admiration The 
stupendous feat performed by the Royal Air Force in roundly defeating the greatest dramatic “ narrative" picture reproduced above is included in the srrent RAF 
and most venomous air onslaught in the history of war ‘It is possible,"’ declared exhibition of war photographs at 158, New Bond Street 
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T is difficult for an Englishman—if I may be 

forgiven the word by patriotic Scottish readers— 
to think of anything in these days but the war. 
Not that the war as yet makes very much outward 
disturbance in the life of the ordinary non-combatant. 
There is plenty of work to be done, but not much 
evidence of the enemy who—according to the German 
wireless—are perpetually blackening the sky over 
our heads. I hope I am not giving away a military 
secret but up to the time of writing—more than a 
week after Blitzkrieg Day—I haven't set eyes on a 
German warplane of any kind: the last time I saw 
one was in November 1918, 
when several of them were 
flown by pilots of my Squadron 
under the terms of the Armistice. 
And though I was in the heart 
of London on that fell and 
historic occasion when, according 
to Lord Haw-Haw, Big Ben 
itself was so shaken by the 
explosions of falling bombs that 
it struck thirteen at midnight, 
I heard not so much as the 
faintest sound of battle though 
I listened with the utmost 
attention between the warning 
siren and the all-clear. I men- 
tion this not in any spirit of 
boastfulness or detraction of 
our enemy's efforts—I am sure 
they are doing their very 
utmost to destroy us. I admit 
that some of my friends who 
live near the coast have seen 
German ‘planes falling out of 
the sky like leaves on an 
October day. And in company 
with the rest of my country- 
men I am fully prepared for 
the most horrible fate, and 
hope I shall take it in a 
dignified and Christian way 
when it comes. But for the 
sake of any overseas readers 
who love England and _ fear 
that the enemy’s colossal blows 
have already proved too much 
for her, I should like to record 
the fact that one Englishman 
who lives in the capital and 
has in the course of his work 
to travel about the country 
quite as much as most men, has, 
after a year of war and two 
months of aerial siege, neither 
seen nor heard a German, seen 
a ruined house or a bomb 
crater, nor noticed the slightest 
evidence of food-shortage. Even 
the ‘ black-out’’ now has be- 
come so familiar that, going 
about London at night, one is no 
longer conscious of its existence. 


Yet the thought of the war 
is never absent from one’s 
mind : it informs everything one 
does and makes the pattern of 
one's daily thoughts. To that 
extent Hitler has triumphed as 
signally as if he had laid London ledge. 
in ruins and split every ear- 
drum with screaming - bombs. 
He has made the peace-loving 
Briton perpetually war-conscious: has steeled every 
British heart into a single resolve. That resolve is 
to bring an end to the state of mind and the kind 
of behaviour that make this kind of madness 
possible. Mankind has a nobler destiny on this 
planet than a choice between totalitarian war and 
rule of the drill-sergeant and the Gestapo Up to 
the time of the invasion of Norway and Denmark 
Germany could make at least a pretence that she 
was fighting—criminal though it was, modern war 
being what it is, to fight at all-—to win back what 


SIR OLIVER LODGE, 


By ARTHUR BRYANT. 


she had lost at Versailles. But she cannot make any 
such claim now. She has torn up Versailles: forced 
defeated Frenchmen to sign their own shame in the 
very railway carriage in the very clearing of the 
Compiégne forest where the German delegates sur- 
rendered in 1918. No Continental neighbour is any 
longer in a position to encircle Germany, if any ever 
did so. What, then, are the German armies doing in 
Belgium and France, in Holland and Denmark and 
Norway ? And if the answer is, to encircle Britain, 
what are they doing in Poland and Czechoslovakia ? 
Are there, one wonders, any encirclers there ? 





THE FAMOUS SCIENTIST, WHO DIED AT HIS HOME AT AMESBURY, WILTSHIRE, AT 
THE AGE OF EIGHTY-NINE. HIS CLAIM TO A VERY HIGH PLACE IN THE HISTORY 
CHIEFLY ,IN HIS RESEARCHES ON RADIATION AND THE RELATION BETWEEN ‘“‘ MATTER”? AND “ A THER.” 
Sir Oliver Lodge was a pioneer in the theory of electrolysis and in study of the movements of ions. He invented an : 
electrical method of dispersing fog, improved sparking-plugs, and made many detailed contributions to physical know- lesser men—almost inevitably 


His gifts as an expounder of knowledge were of a high order, and few: scientific men have been able to 
set forth.abstruse fact¢ in a more lucid and engaging form. 


of spiritualism. (Photograph by Lafayette.) 


Some people outside this country—though none 
now, I fancy, in it—still ask what we are fighting 
for. There was a time when it was perhaps per- 
missible to wonder, for the British had been divided 
among themselves in the past and might, it was 
reasonable to suppose, be divided again in the 
future when it came to dictating terms to Germany 
and evolving a new order for Europe. What sort 
of an order could a people at such cross-purposes 
evolve? There may have been some justice in 
such criticism. But what now? For it is obvious 


OF SCIENCE RESTS 








what Britain is fighting for. And it is obvious how 
necessary it is that she should do so. She is fighting 
to make it clear to the Germans that the proper 
place for Germans is Germany, to restore them to 
that place and to obtain reasonable guarantees that 
they will stay there without plunging mankind into 
present misery and turmoil every twenty years or 
so. I have not the slightest desire to see Germany 
oppressed or punished or penalised in any way. All 
I desire is to see her peaceful. And whatever the 
natural reactions of the moment may be—and certain 
German actions have made them pretty violent at 
times—I am convinced that this 
is the real and permanent feeling 
of ninety-nine Britons out of 
a hundred. 


What sort of a new order 
Britain may evolve for herself 
out of the melting-pot of war 
I cannot venture to prophesy. 
It may prove an example and 
a model for a broken Europe. 
I do not know. But I am 
convinced that Britain will make 
no attempt to impose such an 
order. She would not be true 
to herself or the cause of free- 
dom for which she is fighting if 
she were to do so. One thing 
is certain. The Nazi propagan- 
dists make much of their hatred 
of Mr. Churchill. I do not know 
why Herr Hitler recently com- 
plained in a public speech that 
it had been his misfortune in 
his dealings with other countries 
to encounter nothing but non- 
entities (I believe he made a 
polite exception in the case of 
Signor Mussolini). Does he re- 
gard Mr. Churchill as a non- 
entity ? Mr. Churchill who wrote 
“The River War,” ‘‘ The World 
Crisis,” and ‘“ The Life of Marl- 
borough ’’? Who was, though 
without a private fortune, a 
Cabinet Minister at thirty, who 
mobilised the British Fleet in 
July 1914, who conceived 
Gallipoli, who, at the age of 
sixty-five, has rallied this nation 
in such a manner as she has 
not known since the days of the 
younger Pitt ? Others may have 
had reasonable cause in the past 
to think Mr. Churchill wrong in 
his passionate predications. Herr 
Hitler could not have done so: 
he knew he was right. Or is the 
German hatred of the British 
Prime Minister due to the fact 
that he is Germany’s implacable 
and eternal enemy ? For if so, 
the German view appears to be 
founded on the very reverse of 
the facts as we know them. It 
was Mr. Churchill who, at the 
moment of Germany’s defeat, 
in the hour when the minds of 


after all that Prussian militarism 


He played a large part in the modern recrudescence had imposed on the world— 


turned to thoughts of revenge, 

pleaded that food ships should be 
sent at once to succour the starving German people. 
Had his magnanimous and imaginative counsel been 
taken, the course of the past twenty-two tragic years 
might have been different. And it was Mr. Churchill 
who, in his great work ‘“‘ The World Crisis,” wrote 
the first sympathetic study by an Englishman of 
the brave German fighting-man’s feelings in the hour 
of his defeat. These things need to be remembered. 
They are a guarantee that so long as Mr. Churchill 
leads this nation, a British victory will not mean a 
humiliating or vindictive peace for Germany 
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THE SEAT OF A HERO: THE PILOT’S COCKPIT OF A “SPITFIRE.” 
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THIS COCKPIT, WITH ITS AMAZING ARRAY OF DIALS, 


1. Gun sight. 2. Platform for gun sight. 3. Artificial horizon. 4. Rate of climb indicator. 5. Revo- 


lution counter. 6. Pneumatic brake-lever. 6a. Turning indicator. 7. Gun button. 8. Control column 
9. Ait-speed indicator. 10. Oil and fuel pressure-zgauges. 11. Engine-boost gauge. 12. Oil and radiator 
In our last issue we published a sectional drawing of the Supermarine “ Spitfire" 
by G. H. Davis. This week we give a photograph of a “ Spitfire’s " cockpit from the 
Royal Air Force Exhibition of War Photographs at 158, New Bond Street, W.1, 
to which we have added a key identifying the instruments and _ controls. 


IS THE EPITOME OF INTENSIVE MECHANICAL WARFARE. 


pressure-gauges. 13. Fuel gauges. 14. Foot stirrups on rudder bar. 15. Floodlight switch. 16. Pump 
for operating undercarriage. 17. Selector lever for undercarriage. 18. Pilot's seat. 19. Key for 
downward recognition lamp. 2). Radiator flap-control. 

The pilot's cockpit is totally enclosed, and has a full set of day- and night-flying 
instruments. The firing-trigger for the eight Browning-type 
mounted on the control-lever, the eight guns letting off well over eight thousand 
rounds a minute The official speed of the 


machine-guns is 


“ Spitfire"’ is given as 367 m.p.h 
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ANTIDOTES TO BLITZKRIEG: NEW DEVICES TO DEFEAT THE | COM 


> z : = are eT S she had revealed them in Poland, it was not so much her new methods : 

pr ee of attack which enabled Germany to achieve her surprise in the West, as their 
weight and number. Captain Cyril Falls has stated in ‘‘ The Times ”’ that the 
chief was the employment of the dive-bomber and low-flying aircraft in support 
of tanks and, in some cases, of storm-troops in the assault—communication 
being maintained between air and ground arms by a system of wireless tele- 
phony which was developed with typical thoroughness. Tank columns fre- 
quently maintained themselves, as the drawing reveals. They would lie up 
fon the night in a sort of “‘ laager,”” generally in a wood, surrounded by a 
wire fence, the material for which they must have carried with them. One 
answer to these tactics is to deny to the dive-bombers substantial and easily 
recognisable targets, and to the tanks definite and well-marked objectives. 
The result can be obtained partly by concealment of posts and casemates 
both from the ground and from the air, and partly to the disposition of the 
defences chequerwise and in great depth. Anti-tank barriers on roads and 
across stretches of open country suited to the movements of tanks should 
have the object not merely of checking them, but also of exposing them to 
surprise flanking fire when they turn away. Further in rear, the defence 
requires the highest possible degree of mobility in order to throw back, to 
cut off, to round up, and to destroy elements which have broken through the 
more static defences, though no defence except the actual concrete of case- 
mates and anti-tank barriers should be wholly static. Small units should 
range the battlefield employing the tactics and often the very weapons of the 
dynamitard and the gangster. In short, not new tactics only, but a new 
philosophy of war is required. Defence tactics will often have to consist of a 
series of small combats fought without regard to alignment or even to direction. 
Endless are the traps and surprises which can be prepared to meet the latest 
German shock methods. (DRAWN By oUR SpeEciaAL Artist G. H. Davis.) 




















THE TREND OF TACTICS: NOWADAYS CUNNING IS ALLIED TO THE LATEST TECHNICAL DEVICES; AND SMOKE 








COMBINATION OF TANKS AND 


FALSE MOVES IN MODERN WAR TO DEFEAT 
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ONVOYS OF EMPTY LORRIES ARE EMPLOYED 


Se TFALSE TROOP TRAINS (EMPTY) 
MAKE MOVEMENTS TOWARDS 


SLIT OR ASSAULT TRENCHES 
NpRE DUG IN NO-MAN'S LAND 
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HOW THE GERMAN TANK SECTIO? 
DURING THE BATTLE OF FR 
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TANKS PLACED UNDER TREES & SURROUNDED BY BARBED 
WIRE CARRIED BY THE TANKS 
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“TANKS NEVE R FOLLOW EACH OTH 
IN LINE AHEAD WHEN COMING OVER HIGH GROUND. 


“COMING OVER RISING GROUND TANKS SHOULD PROCEED 
LINE ABREAST, WITH ALL GUNS BEARING FORWARD 
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SCREENS, 


DUMMY TROOP MOVEMENTS AND CAMOUPLAGE 














OF EVERY SORT MUST BE USED TO MISLEAD THE 
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THE “BIG BERTHA” BOGEY—RAISED 
PROPAGANDA GUNS—INEFFICIENT FOR 
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A GERMAN SUPER-HEAVY GUN OF THE LAST WAR—POSSIBLY -ONE OF THE SIX i 
‘BIG BERTHAS "—MOUNTED ON A TURN-TABLE IN A WOOD. THE CREW ARE Busy 
AT A. WINDLASS. é 
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ITS BITE: A GERMAN PHOTOGRAPH OF (RIGHT.) FRAGMENT OF A_ 2I0-MM. 
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WHAT PURPORTS TO BE A LONG-RANGE SHELL FOUND IN’ PARIS’ IN- 1918. 
. JRPORTS TO J -ONG-RANGE 
gi 256 PEOPLE WERE KILLED IN BOMBARD- 


MENTS SPREAD OVER I40 DAYS, USUALLY 
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> “ o. t 
emer esgic, aaleaias = aaugienae — & ONE OF “BIG BERTHA’S i 
* A DRAWING BY COLONEL H. W. MILLER, U.S. ARTILLERY EXPERT, SHOWING “ BIG BERTHA” INSTALLED AT CORBIE WOOD, THE SECOND POSITION. 4 4 SHELLS, 8°26 IN. IN 4 
‘ THE GUN AND INSTALLATION TOGETHER WEIGHED SOME 440 TONS, 2 5 DIAMETER. Z 
hy... ee ee are nN Een RES a Ao RE Et a OE EO On EN a 
The shelling of a convoy in the Channel and of Dover on August 22 has 100 miles, especially with the experience of ‘‘ Big Bertha,’ of the last war, 


focussed attention upon the possibility of Germany mounting ‘* Big Berthas"’ 
on the Channel coast to shell England. Projectiles which hit places on the 
south-east coast on August 13 are believed to have come from long-range 
guns. Captain Cyril Falls, writing in ‘‘ The Times,” points out that there 
would be no excessive technical difficulty in making a gun with a range 
four times as great as the distance from Calais to Dover, or anything up to 


} 
| 
| 
| 


as a guide. That gun had a calibre of 21 cm., fired a projectile of 260 Ib., 
and had a range of about eighty miles. ‘‘ Big Bertha” (actually six guns 
shared the bombardment) fired about every third day over a period of 
140 days, during which 256 people were killed. This figure would have been 
very much smaller had not one shell caused the collapse Of a church full 
of worshippers by hitting the coping-stone of an arch. Guns of this type 
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“ FRIGHTFULNESS ” 


BY GERMANY ON THE STRAITS OF DOVER: 
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COMPARED WITH BOMBERS. . 
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LONG-DISTANCE GERMAN RAILWAY-GUNS. 
INEFFICIENT 






VERY COSTLY 
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THESE GUNS ARE 
IMPLEMENTS OF LONG-RANGE 
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A MODERN “BIG BERTHA’’—OR CLAIMED TO BE SUCH BY THE GERMANS. 4 
NOWADAYS THEY MIGHT BE EXPECTED TO HAVE A SLIGHTLY LONGER LIFE ? 

THAN THEIR PROTOTYPES. r 











‘““ BIG BERTHA’’-TYPE GUN 
WEAPONS 
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5y & A DIAGRAM SHOWING THE ALTITUDE REACHED BY A “ BIG BERTHA” SHELL AT THE 4 > ONE OF THE ORIGINAL BIG RERTHAS™ (ACTUALLY SIX GUNS SHARED THE 4 
3 { DIFFERENT STAGES OF ITS FLIGHT. THE DENSITY OF THE AIR IS SUGGESTED BY / BOMBARDMENT), HIDDEN BY THE TREES OF CORBIE WOOD. HAD THEY BEEN } 
‘ WHITE bots. é OF REAL MILITARY VALUE OTHER BELLIGERENTS WOULD HAVE BUILT THEM, 
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are extremely costly and have a short life, though nowadays they might be | themselves unable to maintain bombers over the capital. Aerial spotting 
— expected to have a rather longer life than that of ‘‘ Big Bertha.’ which was would be difficult and counter-action by bombers would be practicable. In 1918 
) Ib., about sixty rounds. Actually, only the first four rounds were accurate, so | a system of firing other guns in the neighbourhood of Big Berthas'"’ was 
guns rapid was the wear, and after these four rounds the charge was increased, worked out by the Germans to try and put the French »bservers off the trail 
d of the elevation of the gun remaining constant. As implements of long-range It has been suggested that the Germans may have been using long-range 
been destruction they are not as effective as the modern bomber. If the Germans guns captured from the French—possibly 12- or 14-inch pieces—in their 
full were to employ them against London it would be largely because they found | recent cross-Channel bombardments 
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THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF JOHN BUCHAN. 
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“MEMORY HOLD-THE-DOOR.”* 


I QUOTE the publisher, upon whose succinct words I 
could not improve: “It was known throughout his 


Governor-Generalship of Canada, that Lord Tweedsmuir * 


was working quietly at the autobiography which it was 
his intention to publish immediately on his retirement. 
One copy of the completed manuscript reached London 
only a fortnight before his death: the other, with his final 
verbal corrections, was at that moment being retyped in 
Ottawa ; and it is from this typescript, unaltered, that the 
book is printed.” 


‘THE REVELS OF ALCOHOLIC CHILDREN OFFENDED ME”: 
A CARICATURE OF JOHN BUCHAN AT OXFORD IN_ 1899. 


He was very poor at Oxford and for two years could not afford to 
dine in hall, his bills for the first year being little over £100, and for 
the second about £150. “ The revels of alcoholic children offended 
me,” he writes, ‘‘ and, having an unfortunate gift of plain speech, 
| did not make myself popular among those emancipated schoolboys.” 


It is not of immense length. 
It isn’t burdened with quotations 
from documents, speeches, de- 
bates about matters long ago 
settled. It is the modest record 
of a full life, and an extra- 
ordinary career. 

John Buchan was born with 
no adventitious advantages, the 
son of a poor Presbyterian minister 
in Fife, and having, on his mother's 
side, a Border grandfather whose 
farm gave him his childhood’s 
holidays, fishing, climbing and 
bird’s-nesting, and an abiding 
affection which, in the end, was 
translated into the title of his 
peerage. The family moved to 
Glasgow, and he went to day- 
schools there. At seventeen he 
attended classes at Glasgow 
University. Then he got a scholar- 
ship at Balliol, and during his 
first year lived on {100, which 
must have meant oatmeal. Then 
he got more scholarships and 
wrote books and articles, to such 
an extent that in his last year 
at Oxford he was riding, rowing 
and clubbing with the best ‘of 
them. Then he got called to the 
Bar Then he went to South 
Africa as one of Milner’s** Nursery” 
who were reconstructing after the 
Boer War. Then he came back 
and was offered a partnership in 
a publishing firm by “ Tommy” 
Nelson, who had been at Oxford 
with him and a Rugger Inter- 
national 
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An appreciation by SIR JOHN SQUIRE. 


confirms his assertion that he didn’t know much about 
games. The rest of the story is known. The public story, 
that is: the heart of the man, bound up with things more 
precious than worldly success, is revealed in this book, 
on every page of which is disclosed a passion for the best, 
and an attraction towards the 
soundest and bravest men of 
his time, from old Lord Haldane 
to the Grenfells. 

This book is a solid thing and 
finished ; not a posthumous scrap. 
But it reads as though it had 
been written by an older man. 
Buchan was only in the ‘early 
sixties when he died, but he had 
lived several men’s lives and worked 
with the intensity frequently found 
in able Sons of the Manse; and he 
felt age, and the retrospect of age, 
coming over him earlier than he 
might have done had he not gone 
on so ruthlessly flogging a tired 
body. He who, to other men’s 
eyes, seemed always to be “on 
the job,” found repose at. last in 
remembering his idle moments, 
lounging in a boat on the Cherwell, 
fishing half the lonely streams in 
Britain, and as the book progresses 
one finds increasingly in it the 
sense of a farewell being taken. 
Not a melancholy farewell: he 
closes with a challenge to gallantry 
and endeavour. 

“* We are condemned to fumble 
in these times, for the mist is too 
thick to see far down the road. 
But in all our uncertainty we have Cromwell’s hope. ‘ To 
be a Seeker is to be of the best sect next to a Finder, and 
such an one shall every faithful, humble Seeker be at the 
end.’” So, as a tail-piece to this book, I would transcribe 
a sentence of Henry Adams : “ After all, man knows mighty 
little, and may some day learn enough of his ignorance of 
his own ignorance to fall down and pray. Dogmatism gives 
place to questioning, and questioning in the end to prayer.” 

That last sentence would have made no bad valediction, 
but it wasn’t the last sentence he wrote. We are told at 
the end: “‘ The next work he planned was to be a book 
about fishing. Only the two chapters that follow were 
completed, and were found among his papers with the 
pencilled title: ‘ Pilgrim’s Rest.’’” The two chapters are 
printed. The book, if finished, would have been a charming, 
vagrant book, full, not of technical details about tackle, 
but of that background to anything which makes nine- 
tenths of its pleasure: the changing seasons, the moors, 
the lochs, the winds, the trees, the slow rivers and the 
rapid, all the scents and sounds 
and visions of solitary places. 
But when the last page is reached, 
he breaks off suddenly and turns 
to a consideration of English 
prose with the reflection that 
“most of our great prose is 
solemn prose, the prose of mor- 
tality.” Abruptly he ends on a 
quotation from Emily Bronté : 
“I lingered round them under 
that benign sky; watched the 
moths fluttering among the heath 
and the harebells, listened to the 
soft wind breathing through the 
grass, and wondered how any- 
one could ever imagine unquiet 
slumbers for the sleepers in that 
quiet earth.” 

I saw him a day or two before 
he went to Canada as Governor- 
General, and gave him the usual 
good wishes. He smiled in his 
usual quiet way, but he had in 
his eyes the faraway look of a 
man who was going somewhere, 
and perhaps not coming back. 
He was, I thought, surprised at 
getting a position which he can 
scarcely have dreamt of in his 
early days, and his appointment 
to which caused considerable 
surprise when it happened. He 
had never been a very communi- 
cative man (the romantic and 
passionate side of him could more 
easily be discovered from his 
books than from casual contacts 
with him), and he talked little 
about the things he cared for 
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Buchan calls him THE PERFECT COMRADE : LADY TWEEDS- much. But it was pretty clear 


an Internationalist,” which MUIR, DAUGHTER OF THE LATE HON. NORMAN that» he had at last achieved 


*' Memory Hold-the-Door.” The 
\utobiography = of John Buchan. 
Illustrated. (Hodder and Stoughton, 
Lid 12s. tl.) 


GROSVENOR, WHOSE 
BUCHAN TOOK 


MARRIAGE TO JOHN 

PLACE IN 1907. 

“I have been happy in many things, but all my other 

good fortune has been as dust in the balance compared mind ever since he was with 
with the blessings of an incomparable wife.” 


an ambition which he had hardly 
dared even to cherish, but which 
had been dimly present in his 


Milner as a young man in South 





Africa: that of serving the Empire in a large way. 
When the chance of that service came, rather late, 
he drove a not very robust body harder than ever. 
Determined to get in touch with every aspect of Canadian 
life, he flew thousands of miles over the Arctic, as, in early 





““THE GATE OF TWEEDSMUIR,”” NEAR WHERE JOHN BUCHAN AS A BOY SPENT 

HIS HOLIDAYS AT AN UN€LE’S WHITEWASHED FARM ON THE BRINK OF THE 

HEATHER, WITH A PARLOUR LOOKING OUT ON A GARDEN OF GOOSEBERRIES 
AND PHLOXES AND A‘GLIMPSE BEYOND OF RUNNING WATER. 


“Then I demanded nothing more of life,”” wrote the author, “except to be allowed to go on 


living in that quiet world of pastoral.” 


life, he had ridden thousands of miles in Africa, getting to 
know people, finding out their habits, hopes, and troubles. 
Most of the poets and romantic writers whom I have 


known (I mean the good ones) I have thought of as frus- - 


trated men of action. Buchan, through a combination of 
tough breeding, energy and that highly necessary con- 
comitant, luck, contrived to live a full life both as a man 
of action and as a man of letters. On the “ jacket” of 
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“EAGLE FACE”: LORD TWEEDSMUIR GARBED AS A CHIEF 
OF THE BLOOD INDIANS IN 1937, DURING THE SECOND 
YEAR OF HIS UNCOMPLETED TERM AS GOVERNOR-GENERAL 


OF CANADA. 
Illustrations from “ Memory Hold-the-Door”’; by Courtesy of the 
Publishers, Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton, Lid. 


this book is a list f his works. There are about fifty of 
them: and their composition might well have occupied 
the whole time of a normally industrious man. But with 
Buchan, barrister, Civil Servant, soldier, busimess man, 
politician, administrator, they were almost a sideline. 

There is a legacy in them, even in the “ thrillers ”” which 
first made the larger public acquainted with his name : an 
exhortation to love of, and pride in, our country and 
our Empire, with its code of justice and mercy and freedom 
for the individual; and an exhortation to bravery, the 
buttress of all virtue and good living. And the crown of 
his achievement is this last book. After all those fifty, it 
is the best, and the best-written. 
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GUNS THAT COULD FIRE ACROSS DOVER STRAITS: 
FRENCH SUPER-HEAVIES WHICH THE GERMANS MAY USE. 
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FRENCH 305 MM. (12-IN.) RAILWAY GUN. IT HAS BEEN SUGGESTED THAT THE 
GERMANS USE CAPTURED FRENCH GUNS FOR CROSS-CHANNEL SHELLING. 
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ANOTHER TYPE OF FRENCH 
HEAVY GUN (193 MM.) 
ADAPTED FOR CROSS- 
COUNTRY MOVEMENT, WITH 
A CATERPILLAR CARRIAGE. 





HE suggestion that the 
Germans might be 
making use of French long- 
range guns to fire across the 
Straits of Dover was made 
in “‘ The Times” recently. 
That paper's former corre- 
spondent with the French 
forces wrote: ‘ It is certain 
that among the newest and 
most secret material of the 
French Army were a fairly 
large number of huge guns 
on specially constructed 
railway mountings, which 
fell into German hands. 
They were of 340 mm. and 
380 mm. calibre (roughly 
12-inch and 14-inch); one 
heard, indeed, that the 
French had an even bigger 
railway gun, though great 
secrecy was maintained 
epeme Th... . 36 @ pot 
unlikely that the Germans, 
having had time to repair 
the tracks, have now brought 
these guns to within a few 
miles of the French coast, 
and are giving themselves 
the luxury of discharging 
the few shells that fell to 
them.” 
Puotocrarus sy G.P.U., A.P., 
KEYSTONE, AND PLANET. 
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TWO FRENCH I5-IN.* RAILWAY GUNS. 


TEN-WHEEL BOGEYS, SEVERELY LIMITS THEIR 


THE CUMBROUS MOUNTING, WITH ITS HUGE 
MOVEMENTS, 


eed 








A 12-IN. (305 MM.) RAILWAY GUN ON A CAMOUFLAGED SIDING. SUCH A GUN J} f 
WOULD RANGE UP TO TWENTY MILES, BUT, LIKE OTHER SUPER-HEAVY WEAPONS, {| {| FRENCH ARMY 
IS TOO EXPENSIVE FOR LAYING BARRAGES ; 
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ANOTHER ASPECT OF THE FRENCH 305 MM. GUN ON ITS RAILWAY MOUNTING THE } 


ALSO HAD 340 MM. (13°5-IN.) GUNS, OF SIMILAR CALIBRE TO THOSE 
A: MOUNTED IN THEIR OLD BATTLESHIPS J 
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INCE the fighting in France 

came to an end we have had 
time to consider some of its lessons 
and to reflect upon what led up to 
the disaster. When what I now 
write is being read some change 
in the situation may have put my 
readers out of a mood suited to 
retrospection, but from my point 
of view, at least, now that we have defeated the 
great air offensive which marked the first phase of 
the attack on Great Britain and passed temporarily 
into a phase of tip-and-run raids, the moment seems 
suitable for a review of the immediate past. Certain 
fresh information has been made public which rein- 
forces the somewhat vague reports of the battles 
in the Low Countries and in France. I have also 
had the privilege of a few words with that remark- 
able soldier General de Gaulle, who tells me that 
a translation of the most important of his books is 
to appear in this country and perhaps also a trans- 
jation of a brief review of the Polish Campaign and 
its lessons which he circulated in typescript to a few 
hundred leading political and military figures in 
France at the beginning of this year. Some of this 
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slightly out of the parallel, getting further and 
further away from each other, until the distance 
between them becomes infinite. We see the differ- 
ence particularly clearly if we consider what is now 
going on in the United States. There orders have 
recently been issued for the formation of two 
armoured divisions on the basis of certain armoured 
formations already in being. At the same time, the 
Americans are talking about forming an army of 
millions. The Radical Nation has just opened 
its columns to a discussion about the respective 
advantages of an increased professional army and 
a national conscript army. And what do you think 
is the problem with which the writers taking part 
in this controversy are chiefly concerned? It is 
which of the two forms of armies would be the more 


NAZI GERMANY: 
TACTICAL LESSONS OF THE WAR. 
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arms for defence it ought surely 
to be capable of achieving unity 
and making its armed forces the 
servant of that unity. If it fears 
its army more than the foe, its 
case is both tragic and ludicrous. 

The real problem of a nation in 
the midst of a world war in which 
it may become involved is the 
creation of the best type of fighting army, and 
that means the army of the highest quality. Leaving 
Germany’s victories for a moment out of account, 
what is it that cows the nations which have not yet 
been attacked by her? Not her numbers, but her 
armament and especially her mechanised forces. That 
is one of the tragedies of mechanisation: a nation 
cannot hope to be free nowadays unless it can afford 
to keep, let us say, a tank to every ten thousand of 
its population. Yet this is a tragedy which does 
not affect the United States, with its great wealth 
and industrial resources. When Germany attacked 
France the French masses only served to increase 
the haul of prisoners taken by the victors, while 
the German masses hardly came into action, though 
their presence behind the battiefield was essential 
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THE QUESTION OF TRANSYLVANIA—WHICH GERMANY IS DESPERATELY ANXIOUS TO HAVE SETTLED WITHOUT WAR, TO AVOID DISTURBING HER BALKAN SOURCES OF SUPPLY: 
A MAP SHOWING THE COMPLEX: MINORITY PROBLEMS AND THE MINIMUM HUNGARIAN DEMANDS, 
The negotiations between Rumania and Hungary over Transylvania were broken off at Turnu absurd.” The Rumanians, it seems, desired an exchange of populations, for reasons which are 


Severin on August 24 because no common basis could be found for discussions. Hungary was 
apparently asking for more than the Rumanians were prepared to grant—at least two-thirds of 
the province, in fact—claims which the Rumanians described as “enormous, unbelievable and 


experience may have value for us and still more for 
the United States, where a strong movement for 
complete rearmament is in progress, rearmament 
wherein it is to be hoped our friends across the Atlantic 
will avoid errors for which the foes of Nazi Germany 
are now suffering. 

The chief of these errors seems to me to reside 
in an attitude, a habit of thought, which exercises 
its influence upon every step taken in the course 
of armament, training and preparation. It is the 
conception of an army more or less on the old lines, 
backed up by a mechanised striking force. The con- 
ception should rather be that of a mechanised 
striking force backed up by a national mass army. 
Not very much difference, it may be said, but to me 
the two conceptions resemble divergent straight 
lines which start close together, run beside each other 


democratic, the least likely to put a brake upon the 
social ideas advocated in the Nation, whether con- 
scribing the whole manhood of the country would 
or would not conduce to “ militarism’’ more than 
the formation of a large professional army which 
might become the tool of capitalism. The same 
argument arose in France some years ago, when 
M. Reynaud, coached by General de Gaulle, urged the 
creation of ten armoured divisions and the Left 
Wing feared they would be used to suppress the 
workers. I should like to say to our American 
friends that this is a. very secondary problem and 
that if they concern themselves with it in the process 
of arming they cannot hope for useful results. I 
am quite prepared to admit that in the past armies 
have been the tools of reaction, just as they have 
been the tools of revolution; but when a nation 


obvious from this map, as the main Hungarian minority is in the middle of Rumania. The talks 
were, later, resumed under strong pressure from the Axis countries; but obviously Hungary expects 
some return for her complacency towards Germany and Italy of recent years, 


and sections of them were always ready when they 
were wanted. Many writers have advocated the 
creation of a military élite, but many of them have 
also suggested that it alone is necessary and that the 
day of the army of millions is over. I hardly think 
that this is yet the case, but I am convinced that 
the army of millions on the militia pattern, without 
a great mechanised striking force, is cannon fodder 
or material for the prisoners-of-war cage. This 
applies to us as well as to other countries, though 
there is one respect in which we may hope to be 
ahead of most of them. We have in the British 
Army always set our faces against the creation of 
special troops, Stosstruppen or corps francs, on the 
ground that if you skim the cream off the army the 
milk will be poor stuff and that when the cream is 
expended you will not be able to do much with the 
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skimmed milk. Our policy does not pay from the 
short-term point of view, and in time of war we run 
the risk of the shock troops obtaining a quick decision. 
But it pays in the long run, as it did in the last war, 
and it will certainly pay: now if we can raise the 
general standard. of training of our forces in this 
country to that of the B.E.F., which repeatedly beat 
off the German shock troops, whether or not these 
consisted of mechanised forces. 

Now let us see what happens to an army of 
millions with mechanised forces superimposed as an 
auxiliary infantry arm. That was exactly the case 
with the French Armies of 1939. We do not always 
realise that France, despite her enormous expendi- 
ture upon the Maginot Line, and despite the fact 
that her Army was motorised to an extent very much 
less than our own, yet accomplished a good deal 
more than we did in the production of armoured 
fighting vehicles. At the date of the German attack 
she disposed of at least two thousand modern tanks, 
and on several occasions French tanks were attached 
to our forces, because we were so short of them. Yet 
these tanks were looked upon mainly as an adjunct 
to infantry and artillery. The number of tanks to 
be attached to an infantry division in the attack, 
according as the position attacked were unfortified, 
hastily fortified, or thoroughly fortified, was actually 


Gamelin, who, when the Allies wheeled up into 
Belgium, left his main reserve behind the Maginot 
Line, instead of hastening it back to the neighbour- 
hood of Amiens or some other similar strategic point. 
It was insufficiently mobile to reach the Somme 
in the state of chaos which supervened, though at 
least part of it did reach the Aisne, where, I am told, 
it fought very well for a considerable period. It is 
interesting, however, to speculate as to whether the 
formation of a strategic mass of manceuvre was 
altogether impossible. General de Gaulle thought that 
it was not. During the pause of a few days while 
the enemy was preparing for the second phase of his 
offensive, it will be recalled that the front was stabi- 
lised roughly on the Aisne and the Somme, though 
the Germans had gained some bridgeheads to the 
south. Now at this time the French still had half 
the tanks with which they had started, about a 
thousand. It will be recalled also that M. Reynaud 
had withdrawn General de Gaulle from his tank 
command and summoned him to his side. The 
Commander-in-Chief, General Weygand, asked him 
for his views. General de Gaulle advocated taking 
all the tanks and dividing them into two groups of 
500 each, placing one at a good strategic point south 
of the Aisne and the other in a similar position south 
of the Somme, each with a motorised detachment 


would do away with the stabilisation of the battle- 
field) is right in his belief that even now we may not 
have completely gripped this new conception of 
warfare. It is one which the country would readily 
understand if given a lead, because the country has 
within the last few years become more and more 
mechanically minded and could be quickly induced 
to think in terms of the most mobile form of warfare. 
But we shall never attain the tactics exhibited by 
the Germans, much less improve upon them, unless 
there should be forged a closer link between the 
Army and the R.A.F. than exists at present, unless 
the latter should abandon some of the separatist 
spirit which it has displayed ever since it ceased 
to be the R.F.C., or in default of that, should the 
R.A.F. prefer to confine its réle to that which it is 
filling so magnificently to-day, unless the Army should 
acquire its own close-fighting aircraft. In a very 
early article which I wrote about this war, dealing 
with the Polish Campaign, I remarked that there 
had always been two schools of thought, one favouring 
an entirely independent rdle for the air arm, the other 
advocating its close co-operation with the ground 
forces, and that the Germans would probably never 
have achieved their swift and overwhelming victory 
in Poland had they followed our lead and made the 
air arm as independent as the naval. To-day I still 
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THE DOBRUJA QUESTION : TWO MAPS SHOWING THE SITUATION BEFORE AND AFTER THE CRAIOVA AGREEMENT ON AUGUST 21, PROVING THE SOUND BASIS OF THE BULGARIAN CLAIMS. 


Rumania and Bulgaria reached agreement at Craiova on August 21 for the cession of Southern 
Dobruja to Bulgaria. The agreement fixes the new frontier on the “ 1912 line.” The effect of the 
agreement is to restore the region taken by Rumania in 1912-13 to its original owners. After 


laid down in the text-book which was the equivalent 
of our “ Field Service Regulations.’’ The influence 
of another school, in which General de Gaulle was 
prominent, had exercised a certain effect, with the 
result that some armoured divisions were formed, 
but they did not suffice to provide a mass of manceuvre 
at any point. Consequently, the French could never 
collect sufficient resources for a really powerful counter- 
attack, which might have gone a long way towards 
restoring the situation after the break-through on the 
Meuse, despite the numerical superiority of the German 
tanks. If I may put a very old truth into my own 
words, it is not numbers which count on the battle- 
field so much as numbers where they are wanted. 
General de Gaulle’s own armoured division advanced 
over 12 miles in a counter-attack in the neighbourhood 
of Laon. Hurrying towards Abbeville, he delivered 
a second counter-attack which gained over eight 
miles. A counter-attack carried out by British troops 
with “I” (infantry) tanks near Arras, at the time 
when General Lord Gort was striving to regain touch 
with the main French forces, penetrated 12 miles at one 
point, but lost a great deal of the ground to a German 
counter-attack with tanks supported by dive-bombers. 
These, however, were isolated incidents. The great stra- 
tegic counter-stroke which alone had any hope of saving 
the French Army from disaster was never delivered, be- 
cause a sufficient striking force was never concentrated. 

We know that the German victory was partly 
due to the faulty strategic dispositions of General 





the Banat and 


of all arms. ‘‘ Do not use them,” he said, “ and, 
above all, do not let any Army or Corps Commander 
touch them. You will then have two real masses in 
reserve. When the line breaks and the Germans 
are sweeping towards the Seine, then throw in your 
two masses in two big counter-attacks pressed to the 
utmost limit of their power."’ Such an action, 
General de Gaulle still thinks, might possibly have 
changed the situation of the battle; at the worst it 
would have gained invaluable time, which was what 
General Weygand was always fighting for. ‘ You 
are right,”’ said General Weygand, but for one reason 
or another the thing was not done. 

Let it be admitted that the science of warfare is 
constantly changing. Let it be acknowledged that 
much study has been devoted by us since the Battle 
of France to countering the methods employed by 
the Germans and that they themselves have almost 
certainly thought out replies to their own tactics. 
None the less, mechanisation has come to stay. If 
the defence should succeed in defeating its present 
methods, then the attack will adopt some better form 
of mechanisation; it will not abandon mechanisa- 
tion. For that reason I believe that General de 
Gaulle is right when he says that the armies of the 
immediate future must be based on the armoured 
fighting vebicle rather than supported by it. I also 
believe that Field-Marshal Lord Milne (who formed 
the Armoured Brigade some fifteen years ago as an 
experiment, the development of which he hoped 


this agreement, however, misunderstandings occurred at Craiova, apparently because the Rumanians 
wanted an excha of minorities as well. The sudden transfer of large numbers of Bulgarians from 
‘North Dobruja would cause difficulties in Bulgaria. 


think that is a most important consideration. I 
fully acknowledge that if the R.A.F. had not worked 
on independent lines it might not have been in a 
position to administer the heavy defeat which it 
inflicted upon the Luftwaffe a short while ago, and 
I for one should consider it quite reasonable that it 
should go forward on the same lines. But, if so, 
the Army must develop its own air arm, and on a 
very considerable scale. 

We must be careful to keep our priorities in mind, 
and at the moment the long-range night-bomber 
and the fighter must have precedence over both the 
dive-bomber, which co-operates with infantry and 
tanks, and over the tank itself. Yet once those 
priorities are assured and we feel ourselves in a 
position to go on developing the R.A.F.'s special 
weapons without prejudice to the production of 
others, we must make ourselves strong in every arm. 
It will not do to bank upon winning this war by 
means of the bomber and the blockade only. Above 
all, we must be certain that the element of thought 
is not omitted from our preparations. We must 
take all that is best in German tactics, but avoid the 
fatal mistake of imitating them slavishly and the 
even more appalling mistake of misunderstanding 
them, as we misunderstood the Ludendorff-Lossberg 
system of defence in depth in 1918. We who invented 
the tank, the smoke-screen, and the rolling barrage 
in the last war are surely not now bankrupt of 
resourcefulness and imagination 
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ANOTHER NAZI BOAST CONFOUNDED: THE. VAIN SHELLING OF 
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ANOTHER DISPROOF OF GOERING’S BOAST THAT LONDON’S MAIN SEAWAY TO THE OUTER WORLD IS NOW RULED BY GERMANY. PHOTOGRAPHS OF EXCEPTIONAL CLARITY SHOWING 
HOW THE SHELLS FROM GERMAN LAND BATTERIES MISSED THEIR MARK. 
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HE German attempt 
on August 22 to pre- 
vent by long-range gunfire 
a convoy of ships, in- 
cluding escorting vessels, 
from getting through the 
Straits of Dover was a 
complete failure. The 
attack lasted about an 
hour and some 100 shells 
appear to have been fired 
from the heavy guns 
mounted on the French 
coast. The warships es- 
corting the convoy at once 
laid smoke-screens to con- 
ceal it from the enemy. 
Although some shells fell 
fairly close to them, not 
one ship of the convoy or 
escort was hit or received 
damage. The bombarding 
of the ships was a thrilling 
sight for thousands of 
people on the south-east 
coast opposite the point 
at which the shelling be- 
gan. It continued right 
through the narrowest part 
of the Channel until the 
vessels had passed Dover 
Harbour. The convoy 
came from the westward. 
The shelling of the ships 
began when they were off 
Folkestone and the head 
of the procession was 
reaching the bottle-neck 
(Continued opposite, on right. 


A MAGNIFICENT PHOTOGRAPH, SHOWING THE CLIFFS OF FRANCE IN THE BACKGROUND, AND SHELLS $ 
BURSTING HARMLESSLY ROUND THE SHIPS OF THE CONVOY. 
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} SHELLS BURSTING AMONG THE CONVOY AT THE HEIGHT OF THE ATTACK, WHICH PROVED THAT IN SUCH CIRCUMSTANCES SEAWAYS ARE CONTROLLED BY THE SHIPS THAT 
MOVE ALONG THEM, AND THAT CONTROL OF LAND POSITIONS DOES NOT GIVE CONTROL OF THE NEIGHBOURING SEA. 
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F } A CONVOY IN.A NEW ATTEMPT TO BLOCKADE THE CHANNEL. 
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ABORTIVE SHELL-BURSTS AMONGST THE CONVOY. PHOTOGRAPHS OF THIS QUALITY SHOWING SHELLS FALLING AT SEA ARE VERY RARE ; THEY SHOW HOW ACCURATELY SHELL-BURSTS > 
WERE DEPICTED BY OUR ARTISTS WHO HAVE MADE RECONSTRUCTIONS OF ACTIONS AT SEA—NOTABLY THE BATTLES OFF NARVIK LAST APRIL. f 
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Continued.) 

near Dover. The guns 
from which the shells 
came were on one section 
of the French cliffs only, 
in the vicinity of Cap 
Grisnez. The shells were 
seen to fall in bursts of 
four, with an interval of 
about two minutes be- 
tween each burst. Writing 
in the ‘ Manchester 
Guardian,” Brig.-General 
John Charteris makes an 
interesting speculation 
about this bombardment, 
suggesting that it may be 
an indication that the 
German High Command 
has for the time being 
abandoned its plan for a 
big-scale invasion of this 
country. The disclosure 
of the artillery positions 
flanking the Straits of 
Dover, he says, would not 
have been made in an 
attack on an unimportant 
convoy and a half-hearted 
bombardment of Dover 
had the Germans. still 
hoped to pass transports 
across the Straits through 
a lane secured by a com- 
bination of mines, sub- 
marines and artiilery 

barrage. 

Photographs by 1B. A.P., 
Planet, C.P. and Keystone. 




















A FANTASTIC PILLAR OF SPRAY THROWN UP BY A SHELL INTENDED FOR THE SHIP ON THE LEFT. 
THE RANGE WAS JUST OVER TWENTY MILES, 
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‘ LAYING A SMOKE-SCREEN. BLACK SMOKE POURS FROM THE FUNNEL, AND WHITE FROM SMOKE GENERATORS AFT. USE OF SMOKE WILL ( 
, NOW BE AS MUCH A ROUTINE AS ZIGZAGGING. 
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SUMMER IN ENGLAND, 1940: HARVESTING TO THE] gy! 


DRAWN BY OUR SPECIAL WAR ARTIST ’ 
CAPTAIN 
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BETWEEN AIR RAIOS ON\THE NorTH-EAST COAST. 
—BATHING AMIDST BILLOWS OF BARBED Wik 



































MUCH OF BRITAIN IS NOW IN THE “FRONT LINE,” BUT THANKS TO POWERFUL DEFENCES THE PEACEFUL ROUND 


OF C 
Captain de Grineau, our war artist, sketched these scenes during a recent tour | alert troops on the look-out for German raiders—and a few pretty girls still 
of the defences with other correspondents. He writes: ‘‘ Amidst all the war enjoying their morning bathing, with the inevitable dog, in narrow strips of and 
activity—air raids, defence troops everywhere—country life in England goes on, sand allotted to them under the eyes of the watchful sentry. At a remount pass! 
making sharply outlined contrasts with cliff sides and sands bristling with | depot in a well-known little town in the heart of the hunting country, horses mote 
guns. Machine-gun emplacements and barbed wire lining the beaches and sea— | are being schooled and broken-in for use in the East. There can be seen Indians so d 
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HE} GUNS’ THUNDER—BATHING IN THE “FRONT LINE.” 


ARTIST 7 
CAPTAIN BRYAN DE GRINEAU. 




















IN "RE SHIRES | 
SCHOOLING ARTILLERY AND CAVALRY REMOUNTS 
For Tue EAST - PASSING TANKS ASSIST: 





























GUNNERY BARRAGES AND HARVESTING 
ON “THE SOUTH-WEST COAST FARMS. 














JUND - zi 

OF GATHERING THE HARVEST AND TENDING THE FLOCKS, AND EVEN HOLIDAY BATHING, CAN GO ON UNDISTURBED. 
still | 
s of | and Cypriots exercising their steeds, while in the fields the schooling goes on; | move slowly across the landscape, contrasting vividly with the lethal engines of 
ount passing mechanical cavalry look on with great interest, and the thunder of their | war ensconced in the shadows. Along the coastal heights of our south-west 
yrses motors occasionally enlivens the proceeding. The great parks and country estates, | the farms fringe the cliffs, harvesting goes on and the corn is gathered in. 
lians | so delightful to the eye in the midst of the English summer, shelter under their | Overlooking them, batteries of long-range guns thunder out their barrage regis 


spreading trees camps of armoured-car and mobile units, while sheep and cattle | trations, their shells screaming over the heads of the harvesters 
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WRECKING THE DORTMUND-EMS CANAL—A KEYPOINT OF GERMANY’S 


DRAWN BY OUR SPECIAL ARTIsT C. E. TURNER, UNDER THE PERSONAL S 


THE VIADUCT CARRYING THE DORTMUND-EMS CANAL OVER THE UPPER EMS WAS WRECKED BY AN ATTACK OF MAT 


standpoint and the quality of daring required for its successful accomplish- 
ment, was the attack on a vital section of the Dortmund-Ems Canal on huge barges to Emden, whence they are distributed to the great ports of 
August 12 for which Acting Flight-Lieut. R. A. B. Learoyd won the: Victoria north-west Germany—Bremen and Hamburg. Altogether the canal is about 
Cross. A most interesting description of the attack was given in the ‘* Sunday 170 miles long. And it is said to carry the equivalent of 300 goods trains 
Express"’ on August 25 by the well-known authority on air matters, a day. As the aqueduct crosses the valley almost at right angles, it is 
Mr. C. G. Grey. ‘* There can be few spots in Germany,” he wrote, ‘* at which awkward to attack. To try to bomb it at right angles would be hopeless. 
well-placed bombs will do so much harm to the transport of war material The bomber must fly along the line of the canal and practically land his 
and to the Germans’ conduct of the war as the great aqueduct just north bombs into it. To do this he must fly up or down the valley, do a sharp 
of Munster, in Westphalia, on which the Dortmund-Ems Canal crosses the | turn to get into the line of the aqueduct, and then he has a very short time 


from the Ruhr—Essen and the coal and iron districts—and takes them in 


Probably the most brilliant air feat of the war so far, both from the technical | upper reaches of the Ems. At Dortmund the canal picks up the goods traffic | 
| 
| 
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RMANY’S WAR EFFORT: HOW FLIGHT-LIEUT. LEAROYD WON THE V.C. 


R THE PERSONAL SUPERVISION OF FLIGHT-LiEUT. R. A. B. LEAROyD, V.C. 


TACK OF MATCHLESS DARING 


s traffic 
hem in 
yorts of 
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opeless. 
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MADE AT 150 FEET, 


in which to press the button if he is to get the limited length in which he 
can do most harm. The first attack was a surprise, and the bombers got 
back without being hit. But the enemy were ready for the next one... . 
Apparently” guns were placed on both sides of the valley of the canal, and 
the ‘ Hampdens’ had to fly along a lane of shell-fire.”’ It will be remem- 
bered that some remarkable R.A.F. photographs of the damage done to the 
Dortmund-Ems canal appeared in our issue of July 27. The official account 
of Flight-Lieut. Learoyd's exploit ran: “‘ To achieve success, it was necessary 
to approach from a direction well known to the enemy, through a lane of 


specially disposed anti-aircraft defences and in the face of the most intense 


DOWN A LANE 


OF CAREFULLY-PREPARED ANTI-AIRCRAFT DEFENCES. 


point-blank fire from guns of all calibres.... Flight-Lieut. Learoyd never- 
theless made his attack at 150 ft., his aircraft being repeatedly hit and 
large pieces of the main planes torn away. He was almost blinded by the 
glare of searchlights at close range, but pressed home his attack with the greatest 
resolution and skill." This drawing shows the attack being pressed home and 
the “ Hampden" (Handley-Page) bomber running the gauntlet of concentrated 
fire, the heaviest being put up by batteries concealed by trees along the 
canal and Ems banks. A ‘‘ Pinocchio” figure was painted on the side of 
the fuselage of the bomber. Flight-Lieut, Learoyd courteously consented tc 
place his signature on this drawing in token of its authenticity 
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WHAT WAR MEANS TO 
RAMSGATE’S TUNNEL SHELTERS; 


DAY “ LIGHTNING ”’ 
VISITS BY ENEMY 
’"PLANES TO THE 
ENGLISH COAST: 
THE HOMEWARD 
TRACK OF A NAZI 
RECONNAISSANCE 
*PLANE. 


This photograph, taken 
recently off the south- 
east coast of England, 
provides a significant 
pictorial comment on 
the new development 
in Nazi air warfare 
whereby the costly 
mass raids of early 
August are replaced by 
less dangerous recon- 
Maissance and “ nui- 
sance”’ night flights. 
In the case illustrated 
in our picture the ’plane 
came over in broad 
daylight, but, as evi- 
denced by the smoke 
“loop” seen twisting 
serpentinely below a 
barrage balloon, it im- 
mediately turned tail 
when British fighters 
appeared, and 
“ streaked ” back over 
the Channel. (A.P.) 


AN EXTRAORDINARY ESCAPE: A HOUSE ONLY LIGHTLY DAMAGED 
BY A NAZI BOMB IN THE FRONT GARDEN. 


The excellent chances of escaping unscathed from the explosion of a German 

bomb dropped literally at the front door could not be better exemplified 

than in this picture. A bomb, it will be seen, has made a huge crater 

directly outside the house, which, however, it has left intact except for some 
broken glass and a few displaced tiles. (Keystone.) 





BOMBS EXPLODING ON THE SEA FRONT AT FOLKESTONE DURING THE RAID ON AUGUST 26, IN WHICH FIVE 
RAZED, AND THREE PEOPLE 

A large number of bombs were dropped in this raid on Folkestone by what_was thought to be a large force of Messerschmitt 
racks as the raiders dived to within a few hundred feet of the roof-tops. Three enemy bombers and two fighters are believed 
falling in other parts of the town, 


A MESSE 
AIR-RAID COMPOUNDS FOR DOGS IN LONDON’S PARKS: A SPANIEL A MESSERSCHMITT “ I10,"" BROUGHT DOWN PRACTICALLY UNDAMAGED, BEING UNLOADED ON ARRIVAL AT HENDON 
BEING TETHERED BY ITS MISTRESS TO A STAKE IN HYDE PARK, PARK FOR EXHIBITION IN AID OF A “ SPITFIRE"’’ FUND. fepesent 
The board shown in the photograph, set up by the National A.R.P. for Animals Com- It is hoped that this exhibit of a fallen raider, reassembled at Hendon Park, will swell the Fund which Hendon is raising for growing “ 
mittee, on one of the stakes which have recently been placed within fenced-in enclosures £20,000 to buy four fighters, for the R.A.F. Funds for “ Spitfires” are meeting with a tremendous response. The village of Reve seen 
in Hyde Park, speaks for itself. Chains and leads are attached to the stakes, by means Stevenage, for instance, has launched a “ Spitfire” Fund and challenged the neighbouring town of Hitchin, with 15,000 population, 
of which dogs can be tethered by their owners, who formerly left them during a raid in a race to be first in attaining the objective. 


In twelve days the people of Guildford. subscribed enough to buy their first 
largely in the care of the Park police. (Planet.) “ Spitfire.” (Planet.) 
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THE TOWNS OF ENGLAND: 
MESSERSCHMITTS ON PUBLIC VIEW. 


‘* HELL LET LOOSE”’: 
A REMARKABLE 
NIGHT VIEW OF A 
TERRIFIC R.A.F. 
ATTACK ON GERMAN 
POSITIONS ALONG 
THE OCCUPIED 
FRENCH COAST BE- 
TWEEN CALAIS AND 
BOULOGNE. 


On the left are seen 
showers of “‘ flaming 
onions” being shot 
into the sky by German 
anti-aircraft batteries, 
while A.-A. shells are 
bursting like rockets 
in the heavens. The 
glow of a fire started 
by R.A.F. bombs is 
clearly discernible on 
the skyline (left), the 
other lights dotted 
along the coast being, 
it is believed, also due 
to fires started by our 
machines. The picture 
was taken on the south- 
east coast as R.A.F. 
bombers launched a 
terrific attack on Ger- 
man-occupied French 
coastline. (Planet.) 





ONE OF RAMSGATE’S AIR-RAID ‘“‘ CATACOMBS,” WHICH HAVE BEEN 
THE MEANS OF SAVING HUNDREDS OF LIVES. 


“ Beyond question,” wrote Mr. Richard Capell, Special Correspondent of the 

“Daily Telegraph,” on August 26, “ hundreds of lives were saved at Ramsgate 

yesterday morning by the astonishing catacombs recently excavated in the chalk 

on which the town is built. There are 3} miles of these tunnels, with 23 entrances, 
and they provide absolute security for 60,000 persons.” (S. and G.) 


NAZI ’PLANES ARE BELIEVED TO HAVE BEEN SHOT DOWN. SEVERAL HOUSES NEAR THE SEA FRONT WERE 
WERE KILLED IN A LAUNDRY. 


“ Jaguars,” escorted by fighters. The bombers swooped out of the sun, and people, caught in the streets, saw bombs leave the 
to have been shot down by R.A.F. fighters. Six houses close to the sea front were razed by a salvo of bombs, other bombs 
wrecking some homes. (Fox.) 


A MESSERSCHMITT MACHINE WHICH INVOLUNTARILY AIDS CROYDON’S “ SPITFIRE" FUND: LOCAL RESIDENTS A CHURCH IN THE DOVER AREA, WRECKED BY A SHELL IN THE 
HENDON VIEWING THE FIGHTER FOR A SMALL FEE CROSS-CHANNEL BOMBARDMENT OF AUGUST 22 


Representative of a class of German fighter which has been consistently outfought by the R.A.F., this Messerschmitt “ 109” machine The shell passed through a stained-glass window and exploded inside the building 

: has been placed on exhibition in an open space in Croydon, an entrance fee being charged to view it, in aid of the town’s The fact that big guns mounted gn our coast opposite Boulogne and Calais opened fire 

aising for growing “ Spitfire” funds. It was shot down in Sussex during one of the mass raids on England, and Croydon residents are on the German coastal batteries 6n the evening of August was proof that we were 
village of here seen viewing the exhibit with feelings that may be imagined. Among other municipal authorities, the Mayor of Newcastle expecting their bombardment of the day before. While it continued 


- arog has initiated such a Fund and received one cheque for £1700. (C.P.) R.A.F. were delivering heavy attacks to silence the batteries. (Planet 
their first 
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THE FIRST BOMBING OF CENTRAL LONDON: A FIRE FROM 
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ST. PAUL’S AND THE OLD BAILEY’S DOMES SILHOUETTED AGAINST THE GLOW OF THE 
THE BRIGHT BLAZE WAS LARGELY DUE TO 
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THE FIRE IN THE CITY AT ITS HEIGHT, WITH SOME OF THE 50 OR 60 * ? city 

PLAYING ON IT. (L.N.A.) f 


STREET, IN THE AREA OF WAREHOUSES AND OFFICES THAT SUFFERED— 
FORTUNATELY ALMOST UNINHABITED ON A SATURDAY NIGHT. ( Fox.) 
Enemy bombs fell in Central London for the first time in the war on the | blaze began to diminish, with 50 or 60 jets playing on it. The church of 
night of August 24. Both high-explosive and incendiary bombs were used. | St. Giles, Cripplegate, which survived the Great Fire of London in 1666 and 
The largest fire was caused by a screaming bomb which fell in the City. the big Cripplegate fire of 1897, was damaged by a bomb. Oliver Cromwell 
A warehouse containing wax dummies was set on fire and the flames rose was married, and Milton buried in this church. During the last war the 
150 ft. in the air and vividly illumined the sky. The great heat started some church had another escape when a German bomb dropped close to it and 
smaller outbreaks, which were put out before long. In an hour the main the wall was slightly damaged. On the present occasion the statue of Milton 
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OM |WAX DUMMIES, AND DAMAGE TO A HISTORIC CHURCH. 
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OF THE HUGE BUT EVANESCENT FIRE CAUSED BY THE LONE GERMAN RAIDER ON AUGUST 24. 
DUE TO THE FIRING OF A WAX-DUMMY WAREHOUSE. (4.P.) 
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THE CITY CHURCH OF ST. GILES, CRIPPLEGATE, WHERE CROMWELL WAS MARRIED AND MILTON LIES, OF TYRANTS DISLODGED BI UNHARMED BY NAZI ROMBING 
, MILTON'S STATUE OUTSIDE ST. GILES. (C.P.) 
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outside the church was hit and knocked from its pedestal, but was almost | area that suffered most is composed of warehouses and offices, most of them 
undamaged, and Milton's bust inside was untouched. The bomb blew a hole almost uninhabited on a Saturday night. One report stated that the German 
in the north-west wall. Part of the Roman wall in the City is blackened pilot of the lone raider responsible for all this damage was afterwards brought 
and damaged by the fire. It is the section in the old burial ground of down. A Ministry of Home Security official who inspected the affected area 
St. Alphege Church, London Wall, regarded as one of the finest visible said “it would be quite wrong for anybody to get the impression that the 
fragments remaining, and one of the few to be seen from the street. The raid caused anything approaching devastation or serious upset 
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WAR PICTURES FROM THREE CONTINENTS: A V.C. BREN-GUN INSTRUCTOR. 


in ctaicitan tases 





SUNK BY ENEMY MINE: H.M.S. “‘ HOSTILE,” WHICH PLAYED A LEADING PART IN 
THE OPERATIONS AT NARVIK ON APRIL 9. 

It was announced <= ap 27 oye —_- i — “ or genni | a by enemy : : . . 

mine. She was one of the destroyers of the Secon lotilla which, on April 9, under the command “ w 1 CG %s COND LIEUT. R. W. ANNAND, V.C., OF THE 

of Captain B. W. Warburton-Lee, V.C., attacked the much more powerful German force which plese Sige allinggessect vheso cca pha: eapecite nts 2A T oO Zs fe ASS 

had seized Narvik the previous day, being severely damaged in the action, but able to withdraw, DURHAM LIGHT INFANTRY (LEFT), GIVING BREN-GUN INSTRUCTION TO A SOLDIERS’ CLASS. 
while the “Hardy” and “Hunter” were sunk. (Wright and Logan.) One of the latest awards of the Victoria Cross was announced on August 24, to have. been made 

to Second Lieut. Richard Wallace Annand, of the Durham Light Infantry. On May 15-16, his 

platoon was on the south side of the River Dyle, astride a blown bridge. With total disregard for ; 

enemy mortar and machine-gun fire, he drove out an enemy advanced party, and later, although 

wounded, repulsed a second attack, and also rescued his wounded batman. (British Official Photograph.) 




















THE SHIFTED SANDS OF BRIGHTON: CHILDREN AT PLAY ON A “‘ BEACH” MADE ON THE PROMENADE, 
AS THE MILITARY HAVE TAKEN CHARGE OF THE BEACH. 


Brighton being in. the Defence Area, the Army now occupies the beach, where, at this time of the year, in the normal 

course of events, thousands of holiday-makers would be spending the days, and hundreds the nights. So that the 

children at least should not be disappointed of their fun, a “beach” has oa created by moving sand on to ~ 

STANDARDISED LOAVES: (L. TO R.) THE SANDWICH, LARGE TIN, AND Promenade. ame Fy | the ee yp (Key: — With vette, whe 4 
DANISH LOAVES; (IN FRONT) ROLLS AND A VIENNA LOAF. . 





By an order which came into force on August 26, ordinary bread in more than 

four standard sizes will not be sold. All these shapes are one-piece loaves and 

must be sold in weights of one pound or an even number of pounds, except 

in Scotland, where a tin loaf of 1 lb. 120z. will be permitted. Bakers may sell a 
Vienna loaf of 8oz. and rolls not exceeding 20z. (Fox.) 
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A WEST INDIAN CONTRIBUTION TO THE NATIONAL WAR EFFORT: A WAR MATERIALS WHERE THE DUTCH CAN INTERN NAZIS: GERMANS ENJOYING THEIR LEISURE IN A : 

DUMP IN NASSAU. DUTCH EAST INDIES GOVERNMENT CAMP IN JAVA. 1 

= . . | 

Nassau, in the Bahamas, has not been behind in the Empire war effort. The scrap-metal above While their homeland groans under the Nazi yoke, the Dutch East Indies Government, following : 
has been collected for shipment to England, where, on arrival, it will of course be converted into the lead of the refugee Netherlands Government in London, which considers itself still at war with 


the weapons of modern war. (Wide World.) Germany, has interned 800 Germans. (Planet.) | 
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EVENTS: THE DUKE OF WINDSOR IN THE BAHAMAS. 

















Died 
seventy-nine. 
and Minister of 


LORD STRICKLAND. —— 
in Malta, August 22; aged 
Head of the Ministry 
Justice, Malta, 





Only daughter of the Earl of Guilford, 


LADY CYNTHIA WILLIAMS. ~> MAJOR LORD NORTH. ad LADY NORTH. 
Killed August 25 on the South-East Killed with his sister, Lady Cynthia Critically injured on August 24 in the 
Coast as the result of an explosion. Williams, on August 25 as the explosion of the land-mine which 


result of an explosion of a land- killed her husband, Major 








Lord 


wh, 


~ LEON TROTSKY. 

Died at Mexico City, August 21, of 
effects of an attack made on him 
the previous day; aged sixty-one. 































1927-32, and concurrently Con- of Waldershare Park, Dover, and mine on the South-East Coast; aged North, and_ sister-in-law, Lady Lenin’s principal associate in the 
servative M.P. for the Lancaster sister of Lord North. Married in thirty-eight. Elder son and heir of Cynthia Williams, and lying dan- Bolshevist Revolution, and organiser 
Division in the House of Commons, 1935 to Mr. Max Wells Williams, the Earl of Guilford. Served in gerously ill. Elder daughter of Sir of Red Army. Conducted negotiations 
1924-8, and Member of Malta Legis- European Manager of the American 2nd Life Guards, and later took Merrick Burrell, Bt., of Horsham. with Germans which culminated in 
lative Assembly, 1921-30. ‘i Steel Company. = commission in Sussex Yeomanry. 3 Married Lord North 1927. ok Treaty of Brest Litovsk. a 
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SECOND LIEUT. R. W. ANNAND, V.C. 
Awarded the Victoria Cross for most conspicuous 
gallantry on the south side of the River Dyle, 
where, after the ammunition supply of his attacking 
party was exhausted, he drove out the enemy 
alone, inflicting over twenty casualties with hand- 
grenades. Performed a similar feat later; then 
rescued his batman, although wounded himself 





Posthumously awarded 
gallantry on May 21, 1940, at a position on the line 
of River Escaut, south of Tournai, where, although 
severely wounded, he gained a fire-position twenty 
yards from an enemy machine-gun post, killing 
the crew and putting the gun out of action. 


C.S.M. GEORGE R. GRISTOCK, V.C. 
the Victoria Cross for 


’ Died 
of wounds received in the attack. 
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THE ‘RETURN OF H.M. SUBMARINE “SEA LION '': COMMANDER B. BRYANT, 
D.S.C., AND LIEUTENANT J. BROMAGE, D.S.C., WITH SUBORDINATE OFFICERS. 


H.M. submarine ‘Sea Lion” returned to her base recently with both periscopes out 
of action and long scars on her hull at: the conclusion of a thrilling and perilous 
patrol, during which she was rammed while attacking a convoy and had to lie for 
two days on the ocean bed. She sank a 3000-ton enemy store-ship off Norway, 
and later, while preparing to torpedo a 9000-ton merchantman, was rammed and 
hunted by Pe A ce The return was made “blind,” owing to loss of periscopes. 
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SIR PATRICK PLAYFAIR. 
Granted the acting rank of Air Marshal. 
Commanded the advanced striking Air 
Force in France, and previously Air 
Officer Commanding No 1! (Bomber) 
Group, Royal Air Force, Abingdon, 
since 1938. Served European War in 

R.F.C. and R.A.F. 














GENERAL J. METAXAS. 
Greek Premier, Minister of Foreign Affairs, 
and Minister of War, Marine and Air, 
who has declared that in the event of 
an attack by Italian Forces Greece will 


resolutely defend her neutrality. Greek 
army reservists have been called up 
and frontier forces strengthened. 


al 
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a THE SWEARING-IN OF THE 


Replying to an address of weloome from the Legislative Council and the House of Assembly of the 
Bahamas after he was sworn in as Governor on August 17, the Duke of Windsor expressed confidence 
that his wide travel and experience would aid him in his first appointment as a colonia! administrator 


_ 











RE 


DUKE OF WINDSOR 


IN THE BAHAMAS: THE NEW GOVERNOR 


SIGNING THE REGISTER AFTER THE CEREMONY AT NASSAU. 


re THE DUC DE GUISE 
Died August 26 at Larache, Spanish 








~~ 


LIEUT.-COL. CLAUDE BEDDINGTON. 
Killed in his yacht, “ Orca,” a sailing- 
vessel with an auxiliary motor, engaged 
on special duties, by machine-gun bullets 
from two enemy ‘planes, August 24, 
while off the Welsh coast. the crew 
of five were unhurt. Author of “ We 
Sailed from Brixham.” 


————_ ——t 
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Morocco; aged sixty-six. Pretender to 
the throne of France. Fifth child and 
third son of Robert, Duc de Chartres 
and a great-grandson of King Louis- 
Philippe. Served in Danish Army, 1891-99. 
Married his cousin, Princess Isabella of 

France, at Twickenham, 1899, 
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THE KING INSPECTS FREE FRENCH FORCES; EIRE TRAINS HER SOLDIERS. j 





A ROYAL HONOUR FOR THE FREE FRENCH FORCES IN BRITAIN: THE KING INSPECTING 


A WELCOME ADDITION TO THE BRITISH FORCES IN THE NEAR EAST: POLISH TROOPS— 
A MARINES GUARD OF HONOUR AT THEIR CAMP, WITH GENERAL DE GAULLE. 


PART OF A BRIGADE WHICH ENTERED PALESTINE FROM SYRIA WHEN FRANCE SURRENDERED. 


Just before the French authorities in Syria gave in, a Polish brigade, under the command of Colonel On August 24 the King paid his first visit to the still-growing forces of the Free French Army. 
Kopanski, marched over the border into Palestine and joined the British there, bringing with it all He was received by General de Gaulle. It was a simple, unadorned ceremony. -In spite of the 
its equipment. They were obeying an order given by General Sikorski. Most of the men sur- morning air-raid alarms in London, the King, armed with a revolver and wearing the crimson 
id ribbon of the Legion of Honour, arrived} to time. He was accompanied by General pears, chief of . 


mounted extraordinary difficulties in making their way to Syria, evading both the German an 


Rumanian authorities. Their proficiency created an excellent impression. (British Official Photograph.) the British liaison mission, and at the camp entrance he was met by General de Gaulle [Continued below. 


~ 





FRENCH FOREIGN LEGIONARIES AND ‘OTHER UNITS GIVING THE KING A GENERAL SALUTE ON HIS ARRIVAL AT A CAMP OF GENERAL DE GAULLE’S FORCES. 
THE OLD NAPOLEONIC “‘ SALUT A L’EMPEREUR" WAS PLAYED BY FRENCH MILITARY BANDS IN THE KING’S HONOUR. 


Continued.) 

and the G.O.C. of the area. Here he inspected a guard of honour, mounted by French marines in group of British officers, the King passed along the detachments drawn up across the square, 

blue and white and members of the Foreign Legion wearing white neck-bands and their wide and later took the salute. It is interesting to see that a new daily newspaper, “ France,” started 

blue body belts. “ Aux Champs” was sounded as the King, having inspected a number of the publication in England on August 26. It is pe Tip ery by a group of French newspaper 
men whose various political opinions are now united in one idea, the liberation of their country 


small carriers (chenillettes), pases on to the parade ~- ground between masts flying the Union 


Jack and the Tricolour. rted by General de Gaulle, the colonel of the Legion and a through the victory of Great Britain and her Allies. (British. Official Photographs.) 








THIS LORRY-LOAD, WITH THE FAMILIAR OUTLINE EIRE INFANTRY ON THE MARCH, THESE MEN STILL WEAR THE GERMAN STYLE STEEL 
HELMET, NOW BEING ABANDONED IN EIRE, AND MARCH IN COLUMNS OF FOURS. ( Keystone.) 


EIRE STRENGTHENS HER DEFENCES. 
OF A BREN GUN, SHOWS EQUIPMENT CLOSELY APPROXIMATING TO BRITISH. (S. and G.) 


What German promises of neutrality are worth was shown on August .26, when a German Germany’s purpose.” Ejire’s only protection, the “New York Times” added, lay in her own 
machine dropped bombs at four ints in County Wexford, in South-East Ireland, and three girls efforts “or in the help that she will allow her stronger friends to bri her.” That Ejre realises 
were killed. The “New York Times” commented on this: “The German bombs that fell on her position was shown early in August, when Mr. P. J. Little, the Minister for Ports and Tele- 
Ireland . . . smashed the illusion that there is any safety in neutrality. They proved that graphs, spoke at a recruiting meeting. ‘We must concentrate upon the supreme task of defending 
Ireland is at Germany's mercy to-day just as surely as if she were actually at war. Her soil our homes and our families from the horrors of war,” he said. “We can do it now by being 
will be bombed, her innocent civilians killed, her ports and landing-fields seized whenever it suits prepared.” He appealed for more men for the regular Eire Army, and the various defence services. 
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A SPLENDID TARGET FOR THE R.A.F.: AN ITALIAN DESERT SUPPLY BASE. 


get =% 
SHOWING THE VULNERABILITY OF ITALIAN MOVEMENTS IN THE LIBYAN DESERT TO 


AIR ACTION: AN AIR PHOTOGRAPE. 
OF ITALIAN LORRIES PARKED ROUND 


TENTS AND PITS IN THE SAND, THERE BEING NO NATURAL COVER WHATEVER. 
The American paper “ Life" gives the following description of this photograph : 
“Italian supply base in Libya, photographed by.an Italian ‘plane, shows trucks 
unloading among pitched tents in centre of camp. Trucks are spaced irregularly 
to avoid forming a concentrated bomb target. In the centre of the camp and 


in the background fox-hole pits have been dug in the sand to shelter supplies 
from bombs, 


| go to press the most important development in Egypt is the declaration of the 
| Egyptian Chamber of Deputies that Egypt would fight if attacked, and the 
| announcement by the Egyptian Ministry of Defence that an Egyptian mobile 
| 


division has taken up positions side by side with the British in order to repel any 


Italian invasion. The naval bombardment of Fort Capuzzo apparently created a 
and two trucks in the left foreground have been backed into U-shaped great impression in Egypt, and one Egyptian paper wrote: *‘ The Navy's attack 
pits to save their tires from flying mt plinters in ase of a ra As we was an unmistakable warning addressed to the Italian leaders in Libya 
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=> 
. ET us all give 
thanks that 


books have now been officially differentiated from boots, 
and saved from the immediate doom of extinction by 
taxation. At present, happily, we have no need for 
further witness to their national importance, but there is 
no harm in adding another plea on their behalf, for use 
in any future emergency. I havé not seen it urged else- 
where, and it is one that should appeal especially to readers 
of The Illustrated London News. It is just this—that 
books and periodicals, on their pictorial side, can preserve 
the outward aspect of beautiful, historic, or otherwise 
interesting objects, which may themselves perish or dis- 
appear. If coloured illustrations had existed in King 
Arthur’s day, for instance, the bold Sir Bedivere might 
have been consoled for having to cast away Excalibur. 
He could have reflected that millions more eyes than those 
which had seen the sword itself might thus be enabled to 
wonder at the ‘‘ miracle” of its jewelled hilt. He would 
not have been speaking the whole truth when he said that, 
if he obeyed the King’s behest and hurled the great brand 
into the lake— 


Surely a precious thing, one worthy note, 
Should thus be lost for ever from the earth. 


Many precious things, all through the ages, have been 
destroyed in war, but some have survived through the 
medium of art, and books are the most convenient and 
widely spread repositories of these visual records. (Inci- 
dentally, this is 
also an argument 
for representational, feta 
as opposed to dis- _ 
tortional, art.) As in 
the last Great War, 
so in that now pur- 
suing its destructive 
course, much tribu- 
lation has _ befallen 
the possessors, or 
curators, of irreplace- 
able treasures such as 
works of art, relics, 
and manuscripts. 
Sympathy is 
especially due to col- 
lectors who have de- 
voted a lifetime to 
the furthering of 
knowledge in some 
particular branch of 
research. The value of 
their work, however, 
can be perpetuated in 
book form. An out- 
standing example is 
an abundantly pic- 
tured quarto volume 
entitled “THe Cat 
IN ANCIENT Ecyprt.” 
Illustrated from the 
collection of Cat 
and other Egyptian 
figures formed by 
N. and B. Langton. 
With 20 Collotype 
Plates comprising 
336 selected pieces 
(Cambridge Univer- 
sity Press; 25s.). 


HITLER'S 


. 


By CHARLES E. BYLES. 


The Father of History, however, says nothing about the 
origin of cat-worship. On this question we read: “ Cat- 
worship in Egypt is certainly very old, and understandably 
so, for the cat possesses, to the highest degree, that quality 
of aloofness which is so suggestive of divinity and which, 
to early minds in particular, must have been notably im- 
pressive. No Egyptian myth or legend about the first 
contact between cat and man seems to be known. Was the 
sequel the adoption of man by cat or capture of cat by 
man? Did Felis ochreata await the first comfortable 
Egyptian home before entering in to possess it, or did some 
soft-hearted early hunter find a small Felis chaus lost in 
the marshes and take it home to amuse his family? .. . 
It is unfortunate that the classic writers, though greatly 
impressed by the fact and popularity of cat-worship, give 
no help as to its beginnings.” 


Readers who are not experts in Egyptology should 
consult the table of chronology whenever a date is indicated 
by reference to some particular Dynasty, for the book 
Tanges Over more than 3000 years. In the list of abbrevia- 
tions—the need of which appears doubtful considering the 
large expanse of empty white spaces in the book—I observe 
the initials ‘“‘I1.L.N.”, meaning, of course, The Illustrated 
London News. Despite considerable search, however, I 
have not discovered the reference, as the index is silent 
on the subject, though it mentions our old friend ‘Tutankh- 
amen (under a variant spelling). Here I did think that the 





Sees 
cat—divine Ae 
or mortal— ; 
may suitably lead a procession of beasts, reptiles, 
birds, fishes and insects described in some notable books 
on various aspects of nature. Animal life in a part of 
the New World much discussed of late politically, and 
famous men who have studied it, provide abundant interest 
in ‘“‘ THe GREAT NATURALISTS EXPLORE SoutH AMERICA.” 
By Paul Russell Cutright. With 41 Illustrations and 
End-Paper Map (Macmillan and Co., New York ; 12s. 6d.). 


Part I. of this book is biographical, recording briefly 
the careers (with special reference to their South American 
experiences) of Humboldt, Waterton, Darwin, Alfred 
Russel Wallace, W. H. Hudson, William Beebe, and a 
number of other naturalists, besides mentioning distin- 
guished travellers such as President Theodore Roosevelt, 
whose “ Through the Brazilian Wilderness "’ is commended 
as ‘“‘one of the most important books dealing with the 
natural history and exploration of South America.” Part II. 
—forming the bulk of the book—contains 31 chapters 
describing the structure and habits of many different 
creatures. As a zoologist, Mr. Cutright treats his subject 
with authority. What is equally important in a popular 
book, he writes in easy and entertaining style. The illus- 
trations are interesting, but in the matter of reproduction 
hardly up to the standard to which our readers are 
accustomed, 


Haunts of ancient piracy are, at first sight, suggested 
by the title of 
“CARIBBEAN TREA- 
suRE.” By Ivan T. 
: Sanderson. With 
os y 32 Illustrations by 
; the author (Hamish 
Hamilton ; 12s. 6d.). 
This beguiling book, 
however, has nothing 
to do with the kind 
of treasure-hunting 
that once diverted 
Sir Malcolm Camp- 
bell from his speed 
records, ndér with 
recent rumours® of 
a pirate isle, some- 
where in South 
American waters, be- 
ing turned to ana- 
logous uses as a 
fuelling-base for 
German commerce- 
raiders. The treasure 
that lured Mr. San- 
derson and his wife 
did not consist of 
buried chests filled 
with gold pieces— 
the spoils of bygone 
“ frightfulness ’ on 
the high seas: it 
was of the same sort 
as that which in- 
spired the author’s 
previous book, 
‘Animal Treasure,” 
an account of adven- 
tures among fauna 
in the wilds of West 
Africa. 


“ BLOCKADE OF BRITAIN’: MEMBERS OF THE CREW OF YET ONE MORE U-BOAT SUNK BY THE ROYAL NAVY BEING 


RESCUED BY BRITISH SAILORS FROM A DESTROYER, WHILE ANOTHER DESTROYER STANDS BY. 


Mr. N. Langton 
himself indicates, 
though without overt 
complaint, what anxiety he and his wife must have suffered 
through the operations of enemy bombers. Explaining 
the genesis and scope of the present work, he writes: 
“The ‘ Langton Collection’ is, in every sense, a student's 
collection. It was begun by my wife and myself some 
thirty years ago, with the object of gathering such material 
as we could find and afford with the hope of forwarding 
the study of the cat and its cult in ancient Egypt. When 
it was shown in London, by request of the Committee of 
the Egypt Exploration Society, at their Exhibition in 1936, 
we were persistently urged to publish it as fully as possible. 
The recent air-menace has added further weight to those 
requests, which we have done our utmost to meet by the 
publication of this catalogue. Cost, unfortunately, has 


obliged limitation in the number of illustrations. Comments 


and suggestions, the result of many years of handling and 


study, have been added, but no attempt has been made 


to give the full story of the cult of the cat. That fascin- 
ating task we leave to some fortunate successor, but with 
the sincere hope that our material may be of service.” 


Besides tabulated notes (some of them extensive) on 
the 300-odd specimens illustrated, the authors give short 
chapters, or introductory notes, to various sections, which 


should be very valuable to future writers on the subject. 


Of particular interest among these incidental essays are 
those headed ** Early Traces of a Cult,” “ Cat Figures,” and 
Among such general chapters 
I rather expected to find one dealing with the great temple 
at Bubastis (frequently mentioned as the headquarters 
of the cult), and the discoveries made there. The authors, 
however, are content to recall that Herodotus gives “a 
delightful sketch " of the temple and “a racy account of 


“The Goddess Bastet.” 


the pilgimage to the festival.” 


“I have read in the papers,” said the Premier in Parliament on August 20, 
Isles. No one could complain of that,” he observed, adding amid laughter, “I remember the Kaiser doing it in the last war.” (Planet.) 





I.L.N. would crop up, but it was not so. Those, however, 
who remember our countless illustrations of the famous 
_tomb and its contents, at the time of its Uiscovery, will 
be interested to read the authors’ allusion to that “ richly 
shrined ” young king. It occurs in a note on a tiny cat 
figure found at Tell-el-Amarna, the new capital city built 
by Tutankhamen’s predecessor, Akhenaten, the Heretic 
Pharaoh, as the home of his new monotheistic faith, which 
temporarily superseded the worship of Amen. 


Even “the harmless, necessary cat,” it appears, may 
have been involved in the fierce religious and political 
controversy of that time. “‘ This delightful little bead,” 
the authors write, “‘ was picked up in the street just outside 
the palace gates. It is pleasant to think that it may have 
survived from the breaking of a necklace, worn perhaps 
by Queen Nefertiti herself, or by Tutankhamin’s pathetic 
little consort. Its presence and the finding at Amarna of 
other cat amulets suggest that Aton worship did not wholly 
oust all other beliefs. Certainly the cat had friends in 
palace quarters .. . and intimacy with royalty is shown 
by the throne-back of Princess Sitamian, which shows us 
Queen Thyi’s cat seated under her chair. This picture 
recalls another—in the tomb of Onen, Queen Thyi’s brother. 
In this, seated under her throne, a tabby cat clutches a 
goose . . . whilst the head of the goose has been scrupu- 
lously preserved, that of the cat has been deleted, obviously 
with purpose, and N. de G. Davies, the discoverer of the 
picture, wonders ‘ did the reactionary smell out a political 
symbolism and see in Thyi's favourite an emblem of her 
mistress’s design to stifle the sacred goose of Amun'?” 


While the foregoing work is concerned with art 
and archwology rather than with natural history, the 


“that Herr Hitler has also proclaimed a strict blockade of the British 


On their new ex- 
pedition (recorded in 
the present volume) 
in quest of animal life in the American tropics, the Sander- 
sons visited Trinidad, Haiti and Surinam (where the toads 
come from), penetrating far into swamps and forests, and 
collecting many rare specimens, often under strange and 
difficult conditions. Like Mr. Cutright (whose book is 
noticed above), Mr. Sanderson is a serious scientist with a 
sense of humour and the faculty of imparting knowledge 
in a lively conversational vein. His delightful drawings, 
distinctive as art, and, as animal portraiture, realistic and 
clear in detail, were made from life on the spot. They add 
much to the charm of the book. 


In my small remaining space I must conclude by naming 
four other notable books concerned with natural history. 
Botany and floriculture are represented by a learned and 
lavishly pictured quarto, ‘“‘ THe Genus Tuttpa.” By Sir 
A. Daniel Hall, F.R.S., Vice-President of the Royal Horti- 
cultural Society, and late Director of the John Innes 
Horticultural Institution. With 40 Illustrations in Colour 
by H. C. Osterstock (Royal Horticultural Society; 21s.). 
Ornithologists and bird-lovers in general are well served 
in two attractive books—** INTIMATE SKETCHES FROM BirD 
Lire.” Written and Illustrated by Eric J. Hosking and 
Cyril W. Newberry. With Introduction by Julian S. 
Huxley, F.R.S., Coloured Frontispiece, and 52 Photographs 
(Country Life; 5s.); and “ Birps oF tHe Grey WInNp.” 
By Edward A. Armstrong. With 46 Photographs (Oxford 
University Press and Humphrey Milford ; 12s. 6d.). This 
last-named work has its setting in Northern Ireland. 
Naturalists and fishermen alike will enjoy ‘* Ferox anp 
Cuar IN THE Locus oF Scottanp.” An Inquiry. By 


» R. P. Hardie. Part I. (Oliver and Boyd, Edinburgh and 


London ; 7s. 6d.). The author here discusses two types 
of lake trout, their relationship and their feeding habits. 
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OF RAIMENT. 


By W. P. PYCRAFT, F.Z.S., Author of “Camouflage in Nature,” ‘The Courtship of Animals,” ‘Random Gleanings from Nature’s Fields,’’ etc. 


I HAVE been 
watching lately 
the ‘changes of 
raiment ’’ made by 
the dragon-flies in 
my pond, and the 
emergence of 
moths from their 
pupal-cases. Many 
of my _— readers 
must have seen 
the same happen- 
ings at one time 
or another. We 
are, in short, more 
or less familiar 
with the fact that 
such changes take 
place. I say ‘‘ more 
or less’’ advisedly ; 
for things that 
have become a 
matter of common 
knowledge often 
prove, when exam- 
ined a little more 
closely, to embrace 
much more than 
meets the eye. 

To begin with, 
changes of the kind 
I am referring to 
are made only in 
one group of the 
animal kingdom— 
the insects, spiders 
and scorpions, and 
the crabs and 
lobsters and their 
kind. And this 
because in all these 
the body is encased 





I. ABOUT TO UNDERGO ITS FINAL MOULT: 
A ““SUB-IMAGO”’ OF THE ANGLER’S MAY- 
FLY (#PHEMERA VULGATA), WHOSE DIS- 
CARDED GARMENTS, WORN FOR ABOUT AN 
HOUR, ARE OFTEN TO BE FOUND IN 
THOUSANDS ADHERING TO FENCES AND 
POSTS ON THE BANKS OF STREAMS. 


The May-fly nymph makes as many as twenty-three 
changes of raiment, for its larval life is a long one, 


to the species; the whole of this time 
being spent under water, when there may 
be a dozen or more changes of skin, 
according to the species. At first there is‘no 
trace of the wings that are to be, but at each 
successive moult the rudiments gain in size. 

Ravenous at all times at the close of 
larval life, it ceases feeding and climbs up 
a reed-stem out of the water and rests 
motionless for some hours; then the eyes 
suddenly become bright and clear, and soon 
after a crack appears through which the 
middle of the thorax protrudes, and presently 
the head and forepart of the body are 
thrust out through a further extension of 
this crack along the back. A strong back- 
ward bend is then made, as though the 
creature were trying fo turn a somersault 
backwards; and thus posed it remains 
for about half an hour while the legs are 
hardening (Fig. 2). Then, with a jerk, it 
springs back to enable the legs to grasp 
the sides of the empty shell of its former 
self. Here it remains for half an hour or 
so to allow the wings to expand and dry, 
when it can launch itself into the air. But 
it takes a day or two longer before the 
splendours of its coloration make their 
appearance. The next three months are 
spent hawking for flies ; then death overtakes 
it, for no dragon-fly ever survives the winter. 

No less remarkable is the common May- 


. fly, which one always associated with trout 


streams and the fly-fisherman. Those who 
see them for the first time may recognise 
them at once by their large, triangular, 
much-veined fore-wings, small hind-wings, 
long, slender body and the three long, 
delicate filaments trailing behind. The eggs 
are laid in the water, and the small, active 
nymphs which presently hatch out feed on 
minute aquatic vegetation. At first they 





by a hardened skin 
of varying thick- 
ness and texture, 
as in a .coat-of- 


mail, which it = 
furthermore resembles in that the 
necessary movements of the body 


are made possible only by joints 
in the armature. 

The skin, as in the caterpillar, 
is at first soft. But it rapidly 
hardens so that further growth 
is impossible without the inter- 
vention of the process known as 
“ eedysis,”’ or ‘‘ moulting,’’ wherein 
the body bursts through some 
special part in the armour and, 
forcing its way out through the 
breach, immediately becomes con- 
spicuously larger, sometimes sur- 
prisingly so. But the new skin 
rapidly hardens, and so the whole 
process has to be repeated many 
times before the period of full 
growth is attained. In all the 
other invertebrates the skin is 
constantly being worn away at 
the surface and is as constantly 
renewed. But it is not merely the 
outer skin which these creatures 
cast off, for, as if by some amazing 
miracle, the shed skin brings with 
it the inner lining of the trachez, 
or breathing-tubes, and of. the 
hind-end of the gut. Furthermore, 
the process of shedding is assisted 
by a special fluid which forms 
between the new and the old skin. 

The process of growth from 
the hatching of the egg to the 
fully adult stage is sometimes 
simple and direct, as in the dragon- 
fly, wherein the young hatches out 
from the egg as a tiny, swathed 
creature called a ‘ pro-nymph,” 
which casts off its skin almost 
at ‘once and appears as a_ free- 
swimming “nymph,” and this 
Stage may last from twelve months 
to as long as five years, according 


while that of the imago, or adult, is limited to a 

few hours. But it emerges as a “ sub-imago,”’ flies 

a hundred yards or so, and then “ moults ” again— 
a procedure unique among the insects. 





derive all the oxygen they need through 
the skin, but later develop gills. During 
this period of prolonged infancy they change 
their raiment, or ‘“ moult,’’ about twenty- 
three times. As 
with the young 
dragon-fly, there is 
at first no trace of 
wings, but rudi- 
ments of them in 
later moults begin 
to appear, increas- 
ing in size with each 
moult. At last the 
full-grown nymph 
climbs to the sur- 
face of the water 
and into the upper 
air. After an 
interval the skin 
breaks along the 
back and from it 
there emerges the 
““sub-imago "" — a 
fully-winged stage 
unique among the 
insects. And this 
because it takes a 
short flight of a 
hundred yards or 
so, settles, and then 
moults again, shed- 
ding a delicate skin 
and thus attaining 
fullmaturity. These 
sub-imaginal skins 
may often be seen 
in thousands cover- 
ing fences and posts 
in the neighbour- 


SILVER-WASHED FRITILLARY BUTTERFLY hood of streams, 


(ARGYNNIS PAPHIA), ATTACHED TO THE DISRUPTED mere ghosts of 


WALLS OF THE CHRYSALIS CASE FROM WHICH IT 
HAS JUST ESCAPED, AND WAITING FOR ITS WINGS 
TO UNFOLD FULLY AND TO HARDEN BEFORE IT 
ATTEMPTS TO TAKE FLIGHT. 
In the butterflies and moths the full-fed caterpillar becomes 
enclosed within a hard, jointed case, when it is known as a 
“ chrysalis.” Within this it may remain for a long period, 
during which time its transformation into the imago takes place. 
Photographs by Harold Bastin. 


May - flies. But 
while the larval life 
may last as long as 
three years, the 
span of life of the 
adults lasts little 
more than as many 
hours. In this short 


space they have to make their strange, aerial ** love- 
dance,” and after -mating lay their eggs—and die. 
These hectic hours have to be passed fasting, for the 
mouth and digestive organs have ceased to function ! 

Let me cite a third illustration of change of vest- 
ments among the insects. This is furnished by the 
caterpillars of butterflies and moths. We look with 
no kindly eye on these when we find them in the 
garden. Nevertheless, if we can bring ourselves for 
a space to forget their depredations we shall find 


much that is indeed interesting and sometimes sur- 


prising concerning them. But just now attention 
must be focussed on the very frequent moults they 
have to undergo during the process of their growth 
from the larval to the adult State, for these moults 
are often accompanied by changes of coloration, 
sometimes of a very striking character. 

But among these “ changes of raiment ’’ we must 
reckon the hard shell which is formed under the skin 
of the full-fed caterpillar, and within which it under- 
goes that wondrous change into a butterfly or a moth, 
as the case may be. That of the butterfly, commonly 
called a ‘‘ chrysalis,’’ may be suspended by the tail- 
end, so that the body hangs head-downwards. In 
some species the head-end is upwards, when, just 





2. THE FINAL STAGE IN THE LARVAL LIFE OF THE 

DRAGON-FLY (4SCHNA SP.), WHICH SPENDS ITS FIRST 

THREE MONTMS OF FREEDOM HAWKING FOR FLIES: 

THE EMERGING INSECT STRUGGLING FOR FREEDOM FROM 
THE NYMPHAL CASE. 


The insect remains for about half an hour hanging head-downwards, 

as if about to turn a somersault, to enable the legs to harden; then, 

with a sudden forward spring, it takes a grip with its claws and with- 
draws the rest of the body. 


before this outer shell is formed, a silken girdle is 
placed across the upper end of the body to maintain 
its position during the long months of winter. It 
may also be fixed, along its whole length, to the 
under-side of a leaf. Among the moths the silken 
girdle may be replaced by a ‘‘ cocoon”’ formed of a 
thread of silk as much as 1500 feet long, investing 
the whole body, as in the silkworm, for example. 
And this spinning is done under the cover of a loosely- 
made, tent-like sheet of silk spun before the cocoon 
is made. Within this luxurious winding-sheet the 
marvellous transformation into the final stage, or 
“imago,”” is passed. But in many species of moths 
the chrysalis stage is passed underground. The cater- 
pillar skin, which, it should be mentioned, at first 
conceals the chrysalis, is speedily got rid of before 
the new case hardens, by wriggling movements, so 
that the skin shifts backwards to the end of the 
body and shrivels up. 

In due course the winged adult emerges, commonly 
bursting its prison walls after the manner of the 
dragon-fly or the May-fly, and the fully-formed 
*‘imago ”’ creeps out, resting awhile, as seen in Fig. 3 
for the wings to expand and harden before taking fight. 
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TIME OF WAR 


The responsibility of Directors, Trustees and 
others in control of money is twofold in war- 
time. It is their duty to safeguard the immed- 
iate financial interests of their shareholders and 
beneficiaries. But in the present emergency 
that duty can only be fully discharged by 
taking into account the larger interests of 
the Nation. The value of money itself depends 
upon the maintenance of the country’s 


financial stability. 


Leaders of Business and Finance are there- 
fore urged to invest all available funds in 
National War Bonds (1945-7) without delay 
and to continue their full support as and 
when further funds become available for 


investment. 


2% NATIONAL 
WAR BONDS 


(1945-47). A full Trustee Security—Price of Issue £100 
per cent — Subscriptions of £100 or multiples of £100 will be 
received until further notice—Interest accrues from date 
of purchase — Prospectus and application forms obtainable 


from Banks or Stockbrokers. 


Issued by The National Savings Committee, 


A DUAL RESPONSIBILITY 
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Do you feel, as many women do, that war-time house- 


keeping would be easier if only you could count on getting a 
little special advice from a kitchen expert? Here’s your 
chance—without trouble, without cost, without even having 
to leave your own home. Just switch on your radio every 


morning at 8.15. You'll hear the answers to your own kind 


of food problems. 


ON THE KITCHEN FRONT 


HOW TO USE OLD 
VEGETABLES. 

7 Garden Peas that have 
grown hard through lack 
of water or tough with 
age, can be made into 
excellent soup. Rub a 
small onion through a 
sieve and boil it for half- 
an-hour with your peas 

in enough water to cover. Then add 
milk or stock or both to suit your 
own taste. A little cornflour, carefully 
blended, stirred into the soup, will 
thicken it. 


Scarlet Runners. If your beans 
have grown too old and tough, boil the 
inner seeds —like haricots—with a 
good dash of salt and pepper and, if 
possible, a little margarine. 


HEALTH HINT. 


Try mustard and cress, watercress, or 
even young nasturtium leaves instead of 
jamat tea-time. It makes a change; it’s 
better for you; and it saves the 
country’s sugar. 








PULPING PLUMS 
FOR WINTER USE. 


Pulping is "an excellent way of pre- 
serving the plums, now so plentiful, 
for winter use. Pulping needs no 
sugar. It is a perfectly simple process: 
Just stew the plums thoroughly in a 
saucepan with a little water. When 
cooked, pour them into hot, clean 
bottles (or any receptacles that can be 
made airtight). Seal immediately with 
hot lids. If you have no lids, use two 
or three layers of paper brushed over 
with flour paste. For large quantities 
of plums, you may find it easiest to 
use a heated big crock. Either cork it 
or cover it with a layer of mutton fat 
or paraffin wax. 


HOW TO SAVE BREAD. 

First, you must curb\your liking for 
fresh bread ; always wait at least 24 
hours before cutting a newly-baked 
loaf. Don’t keep it in a closely-sealed 
tin. If you use a biscuit tin, punch afew 
holes in the lid. Brown bread is best 
wrapped in muslin and kept on a shelf. 


sil ANE MIs" DN ao rea a cae 


THE MINISTRY OF FOOD, LONDON, S.W.I 











THE WORLD OF THE KINEMA. 
By IVOR BROWN. 


BOYS’ OWN PICTURES. 

UGUST, even at the best of times, is a bad month for the seeker after 
new pictures. The producers are holding their hands until autumn 
weather brings promise of full houses. They are not wasting their best work 
on the worst of weeks. Accordingly we have had in the West End kinemas, 
which are the shop-windows of the trade, a series of second-rate pictures which 
fill the gap and pass the timé and move on very, very quickly. Some houses 
have fallen back on revivals. Anything of quality has lasted well, because 
of its scarcity-value. In August one might say that the second-rate achieved 
the status of the first-rate because everything around it was such third-rate 
stuff. However, it is the month when the youngest public may be permitted to 
go to the pictures when it is too wet for the garden or the sea-shore. So 
August has offered them its appropriate pleasures, a new Formby, who gets 
among the sailors, a new Askey, who gets among the -undergraduates, another 
Errol Flynn, who, as “ The Sea Hawk,” gets among the Spaniards in the 
days of. Drake, and a new Spencer Tracy, who gets among the Redskins 





‘A THOROUGHBRED POINTER, TIVERTON INCADER (CENTRE), TAKES THE PART 
OF PROMISE, THE CANINE HERO OF “GOD GAVE HIM A DOG,” AT THE PLAZA. 
ON THE LEFT IS LONNIE MCNEIL (BILLY LEE). 


in ‘‘ Northwest Passage”’ (Empire), a film which might be described as 
excessively ‘‘ amok.” 

This is one of the long, lavish, colourful, expensive creations which parade 
human beings as leaves before the wind. It is as full of adventures as an egg 
is full of meat and as full of gore as a carcase is full of the same article. It 
concerns the Major Rogers who led an army of Rangers on what is politely 
called a punitive expedition and could more accurately be termed a revolting 
massacre at the expense of some apparently flagitious Indians. Whatever 
these wretches had done, it is doubtful whether they need have been set upon 
with such underhand means and such relentless savagery as Major Rogers and 
his desperadoes employed. 

It may be argued against me at this point that an article entitled “‘ Boys’ 
Own Pictures ’’ should not concern itself with anything so starkly sanguinary, 
so redolent of hot blood and so flashing with cold steel as the battle scenes of 
“ Notthwest Passage.’’ But the difficulty can be explained. Small boys 
can sup with such horrors and accept them in all innocence as part of romance’s 





TOM EDISON (MICKEY ROONEY; CENTRE) WITH TANNIE (VIRGINIA WEIDLER) 
AND SAMUEL EDISON (GEORGE BANCROFT), IN “YOUNG TOM EDISON,” THE 
FILM OF THE LIFE OF THE GREAT INVENTOR, AT THE REGAL CINEMA. 


diet. Mr. Spencer Tracy is, for them, on the right side and therefore can do 
no wrong. A battle ’s a battle and blood is blood and it’s all a grand thrill : 
the business of firing wigwams and bayoneting their surprised ‘‘ braves ’’ can 
be romantically regarded and deemed to be as gallant and glamorous as 
Technicolor can make it all look. To the child it is just part of the story- 
telling, the ‘‘ Let's pretend” universe. He can swallow a banquet of this 
fare and go home to a dreamless sleep. 

I am less happy about the adults who sit gloating over such a grand parade 
of arson and butchery. The destruction of the Indian camp and the massacre 
of its men went on long enough to make me thoroughly weary of all such wading 
in blood. No doubt it was magnificent photography, but it was scarcely war. 
Far rather was it a scenic shambles. Why any adult should get much fun 
out of watching this colossal display of arson and massacre in a world where the 
actual bombs are busily manufacturing both I cannot understand. It is im- 
possible not to believe that the film industry as a whole does stimulate mor: 
bidity by catering for it with its spectacles of pain and cruelty presented on 
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Comfortable 


quarters 


The calendar still says summer. But 
men whose public duties call them out 
in the small hours, find it hard to 
believe. For the chilly hours before 
the dawn we recommend our Ulsters. 
They are very warm, but do not 
hamper activity.. They are very hard- 
wearing. These overcoats are double- 
breasted, with good deep collars that 
bring comfort right up to the ears. 
Coats of this character at these 
prices will not be seen again # 


this side of peace-night. 
4 
eb? to ©) ans 


AUSTIN REED 


OF REGENT STREET 


103-113 REGENT STREET, LONDON, W.1 * LONDON AND PRINCIPAL. CITIES 
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Continued), 
a colossal scale. I am apprehensive about the moral 
and mental condition of the adults who sit enjoying 
this sort of thing. One next to me hooted with 
laughter and cried aloud ‘“‘ Oh, good work!’ when- 
ever a well-armed Ranger stabbed an apparently 
unarmed Indian. There was nothing of the school- 
boy’s eager zest for spectacles of daring about this 








fellow’s evil and_ idiotic cacklings. It was revolting, 
unless he was some kind of freak with the mind of 
an eight-year-old in the body of an eight-and-twenty. 

However, if you can boyishly rid your mind of 
the fact that arson and massacre are a_ beastly 
business and settle down to the idea of a tribal dog- 
fight in which all is fair and fine on the White side, 
then ‘‘ Northwest Passage’’ is admirable  enter- 
tainment. For Mr. Spencer Tracy is a_ perfect 
“regular fellow’ of the camera and a tough guy 
. with a heart of gold which would pour riches into any 
film. The production is as radiant in colour as it 
is colossal in mass-attack. The Wild West was 
never wilder: the rapids of the river were never 
rapider : the skies over forest and prairie were never 
bluer : and the hearts of heroes never more resembled 
a cabbage in bulk and were never more blatantly 
worn on every Ranger’s sleeve. 


‘ LILLIAN RUSSELL,” AT THE ODEON : ALICE FAYE AS LILLIAN RUSSELL, THE 
FAMOUS AMERICAN SINGER WHO WAS THE TOAST OF NEW YORK, AND 
EDWARD ARNOLD AS “‘ DIAMOND” JIM BRADY, ONE OF HER ADMIRERS. 
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In the days of my early boyhood I used to con- 
sume with ecstasy R. M. Ballantyne’s Books for 
Boys, beginning with ‘‘ The Dog Crusoe,” con- 
fronted at the age of five. I proceeded to “‘ Ungava”’ 
and “ The Young Fur-Traders’’ and many another. 
Ballantyne revisited seems a moralising bore at 
times, but then one swallowed the pill for the sugar 
of the story. So my infant fancy 
travelled always by canoe or mustang, 
shot the rapids, the bison, and the prairie- 
hen with equal facility, sang boating 
songs with husky men, usually called 
Francois on the broad Canadian lakes, 
shivered with the Esquimaux, was dis- 
creetly afraid of the ruddier Redskins, 
feasted on pemmican, and smoked an 
ultimate pipe of peace. Ballantyne’s 
books were, I think, innocent of the 
furious slaughter paraded in ‘‘ Northwest 
Passage,’ but I suppose that standards 
have gone up, here as elsewhere, and 
that the old pleasures of R. M. 
Ballantyne or the ‘ Boys’ Own Paper” 
would be judged singularly tame by 
the worshippers of the up- 
to-date Boys’ Own 
Picture. The gangster has 
intervened. 

On the other hand I 
welcome a film which really 
tackles the joys of an 
escape-story and of mad 
adventures on the road. I have an im- 
penitent longing for a renewal of those very 
early film-effects in which motor - cars 
swerved madly about town and climbed 
the walls of houses. For that reason I can 
enjoy much of the Boys’ Own Pictures, 
especially when the hero makes a fantastic 
get-away from all the revengeful passions 
of men and the intolerant powers of 
Nature at her wildest. The marine spec- 
tacles of ‘‘ The Sea Hawk’ (Warner) 
are matched by the adventures of the 
Rangers in crossing a flooded, foaming 
river by forming a human chain and so 
combating thetorrent. That, again, is the 
stuff to give the boys who are really boys. 

That reminds me of ‘“‘ The Boys from 
Syracuse ’’ (Leicester Square) which is an 


MALLALIEU, 


Americanised and modernised version of ‘‘ The Comedy 
of Errors.’ Shakespeare took the plot of that from 


. antiquity and there is‘no reason why people should not 


retake it from him. The charge of sacrilege can hardly 
be levelled at anybody who refashions this very 
ancient and hard-worked fable, which has been 
common property down the ages. Mr. Komisar- 
Jevsky did something of the kind when he mounted 
“The Comedy of Errors”” some years ago at Strat- 
ford-on-Avon (of all places!) and so probably. gave 
Broadway the idea of rejuvenating the dotard 
humours of the yarn. 

The fun of tacking modern phrase to ancient lips and 
putting new thought in old brains has been exploited 
so much since Shaw wrote ‘‘ Cesar and Cleopatra ”’ 
that private lives of Helen of Troy and many another 
such have abounded. The result is the kind of 
quip which will please the Sixth Form better than 
the Second. ‘‘ The Boys from Syracuse ’”’ is scarcely 
a film for the boys in general; say, rather, for the 
Scholarship Class, especially if its members have, 
as nowadays they probably will, a working know- 
ledge of Manhattan’s sense of fun as well as of 
Malvern’s and of Marlborough’s. 





SIR SEYMOUR HICKS IN CHIMNEY-SWEEPING GUISE IN THE FILM 
ADAPTATION OF DOROTHY SAYERS’ PLAY, ‘ BUSMAN’S HONEYMOON,”’ 
AT THE EMPIRE. WITH HIM, FROM LEFT TO RIGHT, ARE AUBREY 


ROBERT MONTGOMERY (AS LORD PETER WIMSEY) AND 


CONSTANCE CUMMINGS, 














but... during the’ period 

of war, owing to the diffi- 

culties in shipments from 

Spain, I shall be difficult 
to procure. 


Do not ask for me too often 
so as to give others the 
opportunity of knowing me. 


For your home buy one of 

my bottles instead of two, 

because by this means you 
will be helping others. 























Basin, 


complete range of: Officers’ 
camp kit at Moss Bros.—and, 
of course, you will! But, 
what is more, the assistants Z SF ee 2 4s 
in this department can offer (A : 
useful advice (based on many 
years’ experience) as to 
essential equipment. 
You will not be 
saddled with a 
single unneces- 
sary item of kit. 


77/6 and 5 gns.; Wash 


Cc A M P| Smokers’ 
: 2er.... 


You would expect to find a 


‘Fur’ 
How fo detect it — 
How fo prevent it 





er | 


Try this now. Run your tongue round 
your mouth—do you notice it . .. a rough 
The following are a few | Woolly feeling. Smokers’ fur has got 2 hold, 
representative prices : Sleep- | and is damaging and staining your teeth. 
ing Bag, Kapok, 40/-; | But don’t worry, you can stop this fur 
Sleeping Bags, Fleece, 57/6; | from ruining your teeth to-day. 


Dentists know smokers’ fur is caused by 


Bath and Stand, | excess acid in the mouth. Kill the acid and 
39/6; Water Bucket, 3/6; 


Toilet Holdalls, 19/6 and 
25/-; Camp Bed, 29/6 and 

+; Camp Bed (War Offi , ; : 
pombe a on eos most effective antacid known. 12,000 dentists 
canvas, 50/-; Valise, brown | UPS SMokers to use the toothpaste contain- 


you shift the fur. What is the scientific way 
to destroy mouth acid ? 12,000 dentists say 
‘Milk of Magnesia’ brand antacid is the 


mail canvas, leather bound, | 128 “Milk of Magnesia "— the only toothpaste 


75/-; 


Pillows, 6/- 


WAVAL, MILITARY & 


MOSS BROS... 


ac - me. 2 . 
containing it — Phillips’ Dental Magnesia. 

Commence fighting mouth acid to-night. Get a tube of 
Phillips’ Dental Magnesia and clean your teeth with it 
each night and morning. Then you ‘ll feel the difference ; 
no more motning mouth; no more stale breath. Instead 
you ll have teeth which look clean, fe2i clean, are clean ; 
& sweet mouth to give new zest to smoking. A mouth 
that will say Good morning! and mean it. 


6d., 104d. and 1/6. Sold everywhere. 























Hard, Portsmouth. And at Boscombe, Camberley, Edinburgh, Hove, likley, Salisbury, Shrivenham and York. 


| BROWN SHERRY | Also 3/5 Upper Union Street, Aldershot; 76 Park Street, Bristol 1 


R.A.F.* OUTFITTERS 


COVENT GARDEN 


Corner of King St. & Bedford St., W.C.2 


Phillips’ 
Dental Magnesia 


K ‘Milk of Magnesia’ is the trade mark of Phillips’ preperation of 
Magnesia. 


TEMple Bar 4477 (12 lines) 





> § St. Ann's Square, Manchester 2; 13 The 








CONDITIONS OF SALE AND SUPPLY. This Periodical is sold subject to the following conditions, namely, that it shall not, without the written consent of the publishers first given 
be lent, re-sold, hired out, or otherwise disposed of by way of Trade except at the full retail price of 1s.; and that it shall not be lent, re-sold, hired out or otherwise dispose od 
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he FACE 
HANIDS 


Whether you are in uniform or not, on 
munitions or other Government work, 
don’t neglect your skin because of changed 
conditions. Keep up the regular daily 
applications of Larola to tone and nourish 
the skin, to keep your face and hands 
beautifully soft, white and smooth. _Larola, 
pure and free of all pore-clogging ingredients, 
is applied in a minimum of time... it 
prevents red and roughened skin and is the 
ideal skin tonic for the busy woman 


Write fora free copy of the Larola booklet 
“The Cult of Beauty” 


1/6 & 2/6 per bottle 


From Chemists & Stores or Post Free U.K. direct from: 
M. BEETHAM & SON, CHELTENHAM, ENGLAND 








Try lightweight 
meals for 
ironclad nerves 


Vita-Weat 
PEEK FREANS CRISPBREAD 


Made by Peek Frean & Co. Ltd. 
ewww Makers of Famos Beas ———— 











Here are the most 
Delicious 
Sandwiches 

made with Osborn’s 


PATUM PEPERIUM 


Patum Peperium ‘“ the Gentleman’s Relish,” 
most delicious of all savouries, the ideal 
spread for Sandwiches. Its unique flavour 
makes the perfect Sandwich for all occasions— 
on toast, too, it is equally delightful. For 
Conv alescents, this lovely savoury is excellent 
for restoring ‘the jaded appetite. 


Osborn's 


PATUM PEPERIUM 
be THE GENTLEMANS RELISH 


The Greatest of all Table Delicacies 
Also ask for OSBORN’S Anchovy Paste, OSBORN’S 
Savoury Sauce, and OSBORN’S Anchovy Specialities. 
Be sure you get OSBORN’S. Still supplied at pre-war 
prices, Obtainable from all the best Grocers, Stores, etc. 
Send for FREE RECIPE BOOK to Dept. I.L.N. 
C. OSBORN & CO., LTD., LONDON, N.16 
(Est. 1828) 
Suppliers to Army, Navy and Air Force Institutions and Canteens 














BAILEY’S TURNSTILES 


Supplied to Greyhound 
Tracks, Racecourses, 
Cricket and Footbal 
Clubs, Zoological Gar- 
dens, Piers, Baths, Etc.. 
all over the world. 

*Coin-in-Siot’ Turastiles 
SirW.H.BAILEY & Co.id, 

SALFORD 5. 
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Keep on buying 





TEETH INSURANCE 
COSTS THIS YOUNG 
WOMAN JUST 4d. 

~~ A MONTH 





Would you give 4d. a month for teeth like hers? 
You would? Well, this young woman reckons she 
uses 4 Tek toothbrushes a year, costing her 4/- more 
than 4 ordinary shilling brushes, i.e., 4d. a month, 
She thinks that is a very inexpensive guarantee 
for teeth that no money can replace, ever. 


1 SHAPE - 1 SIZE - 1 PRICE 
The toothbrush with a PLAN 


Whereas other toothbrushes baffle you 
by being made in all sorts of shapes and 
sizes and at all sorts of prices, the TEK 
toothbrush is made in one shape, one 
size, at one price, to do one thing per- 
fectly—to clean your teeth! A dentist 
designed TEK. Afterwards 92 dentists 
out of 100 agreed that it was an improve- 
ment on other brushes. You can pay less 
than 2/- for a, toothbrush, but don’t 


expect a TE 
SURGICALLY 
CLEAN 
™ SEALED 
CARTON 


Tek2z= 


THE BEST ENGLAND 











TEETH POLICY 


Made and guaranteed by _ 
JOHNSON AND JOHNSON (Gr. Britain) Ltd. 
Slough and Gargrave 














NEWS” IN 


ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS” 


to friends in neutral countries should 








“THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON 


WING to the paper shortage it is essential to place a standing order with 
your newsagent to make sure of getting your copy of “THE 
each week. 

By a Paper Control Order, the output of British paper 
restricted and all publications are compelled to exercise the strictest economy, | 
and in future no periodicals can be stocked for casual sale. 
‘mperative to place an order for your copy each week. 

Those desiring to have “ THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS” sent 


Illustrated London News and Sketch, Ltd., 
Subscription rates are given hereunder :— 


WARTIME 





is drastically 


It is therefore | 


send a subscription to The Publisher, 
32, St. Bride Street, London, E.C.4 























Published at 1I/- Weekly 
ai a aioe — = ime | 
} | Twelve months Six months | Three | | 
| } Six months, | 
including including no extras months | 
Xmas Number | Xmas Number - no extra 
| INLAND - 43 «3s. od 41 12s. od {1 10s. 6d 15s. 3d 
| CANADA - . 43 os. 8d {1 11s. 6d. it gs. 3d 14s. 8d 
ail | 
' ELSEWHERE ABROAD 43 6s. 6d. {1 14s. 6d {1 12s. od 16s. od 
| The above terms are inclusive of postage 
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™ BARLI NG , 


Specially Designed 
DENTURE PIPE « 


Guaranteed entirely 
British Made. 















The Ideal 
Pipe for Den- 
tures. Perfectly 
balanced. Barling 
made. The thin, light 
mouthpiece counteracts 
any drag or weight on teeth. The perfect 
pipe in every way. . Small and medium, 
10/6; Large, 12/6, Extra large sizes, 15/- 


Postaze 
abroad 
additional 


tie CRAFT 


If any difficulty in obtaining, write a Barling & 
Sons, 108, Parkway, London, N.W.1 ; or *phone : Gulliver 
4458. Est. 1812. The oldest firm of pipe- makers 
in England. ‘“ Producers of the World’s Finest Pi pes.” 


YOU nce 


JUDGE & JURY 


You are a very important person. The 








manufacturer must speak to you, he 
must lay his case before you. For 
you can’t judge on merit unless you 
know what the merits are. You can’t 
choose between two brands of tooth- 
paste, two makes of soap, two brews 
of ale, unless you have all the tacts 
before you. And it’s because he 
doesn’t want you to overlook a good 
thing, that the maker of good com- 
modities keeps you posted with all the 
merits, improvements and innovations 
that make his goods very much worth 


buying. His advertising gives you the cue. 


READ ADVERTISEMENTS 
& PROFIT BY THEM 


Issued by The Advertising Association 





“BERMALINE ”’ BREAD 
is delicious and very easily . Especially 
nutritious, restores energy Ask your Baker, of 
write “ Bermaline,” Fairley Street, Glasgow, S5.W.1 











Save your empty tins and 


and hand them 


boxes 
Tobacconist 


to your 


THE BEST CIGARETTE 


Men in the higher ranks of life, in the Services 


and in private life, prefer really fine cigarettes 


to a few more of an ordinary brand. 


smoke §55’s because they have 


They 


proved for 


themselves that no finer cigarette is obtainable. 





IN THE WORLD 
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“ only)4/7 \ 


41, ST. ANDREW’S STREET, HERTFORD. 
House, built in 16th century and said to have been admired by 
Queen Elizabeth who often visited this ancient borough. 

Familiar to smokers who enjoy a good cigarette is that other 
Notable Number—Player’s No. 3. Exquisitely cool and mellow 
in smoking, the choice selected leaf ensures that extra quality 


PLAIN OR \ for which No. 3 are so well known. 
CORK TIPS | 

20 FoR 1/10 \ PLAYER'S 

50 FOR 4/6 

50 TINS A 


EXTRA QUALITY CIGARETTES 
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The Old Verger’s 
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HURRICANE ON PATROL 


Fame 


Victory through Courage 
Success through Quality 


HUNTLEY & PALMERS 


FOUNDED 1826 


BREAKFAST 


—the Biscuit that has enjoyed fame for over half a century 


MADE BY 











The magnificent part played by the 
R.A.F 


against Germany's numerically 


superior Luftwaffe will live long in the 
glorious traditions of the British Empire. 


‘JIHUNTLEY & PALMERS 
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It is an interesting story 


We invite 
advertising counsel will be glad to advise you. 






[ ire tor, 












you to ask us to tell it to you at 


32, St. Bride Street, London, 


country of the world. 


ing and exporting 


If you are interested in 


EXPORT... 


“The Illustrated London News” 
technical paper, but its readership extends into every 
For more than three generations 


is not a trade or 


in prominent positions have sent this 


great paper to friends and relatives overseas. 


They do so to-day, to the extent that, in addition to 
the 12% of total circulation which goes overseas direct, 
a further 36% (proved by extensive reader investigation) 
send their copy overseas AFTER HOME READING. 
No less than 12 people read each copy. : 


Or, your appointed 
The Advertisement 
E.C.4—CEWNrtral 1010. 


Many great British institutions sowed the seeds of their 
first export business by advertising in ‘* The Illustrated 
London News.” 


British and foreign merchants, buyers in every import- 
country —large and small—read 
and study this dependable, authoritative paper. 
industrialists and all men of position at home; men who 
control big purchases for delivery overseas — they, too, 
read this paper regularly. 


Great 


If you seek export connections, make your announce- 
ments consistently in ‘‘ The Illustrated London News.” 
If you have an export business, do as so many world- 
renowned firms do. Put your advertisements into the pages 
of ‘* The Illustrated London News,’’ and there is no country 
in the world into which your message will not penetrate. 







































Gordon and Gotch, Ltd, Branche Melbourne, 
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